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ON THE DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE’ 


A Contribution to the Psycho-Analytical Study of Social Phenomena 
ELLIOTT JAQUES 





Many observers have noted that there is a strikingly close correspondence 
between certain group phenomena and psychotic processes in individuals. 
Schmideberg (17), for instance, has pointed to the psychotic content of 
primitive rites and ceremonies; and Bion (1) has suggested that the emotional 
life of the group is only understandable in terms of psychotic processes. 
My own recent experience (8) has impressed upon me how much institutions 
are used by their individual members to reinforce mechanisms of defence 
against anxiety, and in particular against recurrence of the early paranoid 
and depressive anxieties first described by Melanie Klein.? It is as though the 
members of groups unconsciously place part of the contents of their deep 
inner lives outside themselves and pool these parts in the emotional life of 
the group. May not sufficiently detailed observation of social behaviour, 
then, take us inside the individual? And may not sufficiently deep analysis 
of the individual take us into the group? 

Answers to these last questions may be forthcoming in the light of recent 
advances in the understanding of psychotic processes as a normal part of 
personality development. It is the purpose of this paper to examine to what 
extent these developments in psycho-analysis provide a bridge linking 
individual and group behaviour; and to what extent an understanding of 
psychotic mechanisms in the individual contributes to the comprehension of 
the dynamics of group behaviour. In connecting social behaviour with 
psychotic mechanisms, I in no way wish to suggest that social relationships 
are totally determined by unconscious factors, or indeed that they are purely 
defensive in character. I do propose, however, to limit my present considera- 
tions to these particular connections. The specific hypothesis I shall consider 





1. Adapted from a paper specially written for a book prepared under the editorship of Paula Heimann 
and Roger Money-Kyrtle, to be published in 1953-4. 

2. The views of Mrs. Klein which are drawn upon in this paper are described in her two books, The 
Psycho-Analysis of Children, Hogarth Press, London, 1932, =e Contributions to Psycho-Analysis, Hogarth 
Press, London, 1949, and in papers in the book Developments in Psycho-Analysis, Hogarth Press, 1952. 
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is that one of the primary cohesive elements binding individuals into institu- 
tionalized human association is that of defence against psychotic anxiety 
(and conversely, although I shall not deal with the hypothesis here, that 
psychotic desocialization occurs in those who have not developed the ability 
to use the mechanism of association in social groups to avoid psychotic 
anxiety). 

Social institutions, as I shall here use the term, are either social structures 
or cultural mechanisms. Social structures are systems of roles, or positions, 
which may be taken up and occupied by persons. Cultural mechanisms are 
conventions, customs, taboos, which are used in regulating the relations 
among members of a society. For purposes of analysis institutions can be 
defined independently of the particular individuals who occupy roles within 
them. But in real life the workings of institutions take place through real 
people using cultural mechanisms within a social structure; and the uncon- 
scious or implicit functions of an institution are specifically determined by the 
particular individuals who are associated as members of the institution, 
occupying roles within it and operating the culture. Changes may occur in 
the unconscious functions of an institution through change in personnel, 
without there necessarily being any apparent change in manifest structure 
or functions. And conversely, as is so often noted, the imposition of a change 
in manifest structure or culture to resolve a problem may often leave * 
problem unsolved because the unconscious relationships remain unchanged. 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS ® 


The extensions to psycho-analytical theory made by Melanie Klein con- 
cern the early infantile or pre-oedipal phases of development. She has 
described two early developmental phases which correspond to two pre- 
dominant types of anxiety, paranoid and depressive. The period when 
paranoid anxiety predominates normally extends over the first three to four 
months of development. Depressive anxiety normally predominates for the 
subsequent months to the end of the first year. The terms paranoid-schizoid 
(or simply, paranoid) position and depressive position are used to connote 
the predominance of the particular pattern of impulses, anxieties, and 
defences, which characterizes each of these phases in development. 

The infant projects its libidinal and aggressive, or good and bad impulses, 
on to external objects. The earliest of such objects are the mother’s breasts; 
and these are experienced as good or bad depending on whether good or 
bad impulses are projected into them. The good and bad breasts are intro- 
jected and constitute the primitive good and bad internal objects which lay 





3. This section outlines certain conceptions from Melanie Klein’s theoretical formulations which are 
relevant to this paper; it is not a comprehensive outline of her views in general. A fairly comprehensive 
account of her theory will be found in her paper “‘The emotional life of the infant” (14), and a useful 
outline will be found in Money-Kyrle, Palle 


Analysis and Politics (15). 
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the foundation of the ego and super-ego. The strength of the libidinal and 
aggressive impulses will determine the degree of goodness and badness of 
the internalized objects; and will determine the degree to which the infant 
will be disturbed by phantasies of persecution by bad objects, that is to say, 
disturbed by paranoid anxiety. 

The conception of phantasy requires separate comment. It is here used in 
the sense, elaborated by Susan Isaacs (7), of completely unconscious autistic 
activity. The early infantile processes being described have, however, a 
physical or object-like content, rather than an autistic mental content. To 
the infant, projection and introjection are physical acts—acts of regurgitating 
and excreting, of eating and incorporating. And the objects which are incor- 
porated are unconsciously real inside, in the sense of constituting an inner 
world, or an internal society, the functioning of which has real effects on 
conscious perceptions and behaviour. Thus, phantasy persecution, for 
example, refers to intra-psychic activity in which the infant feels under actual 
attack by its internal objects, and through unconscious projection of the 
inner situation may perceive and behave towards persons in the outside 
world as though they are hostile and threatening. 

In the paranoid position, the characteristic defence against anxiety is that 
of splitting all internal objects into good and bad, the idealization of the 
good, on the projection of the bad. The more intense the aggressive 
impulses, the more intense are the phantasies of persecution; and correspond- 
ingly, the more profound and complete the splitting, the more intense the 
idealization, and the greater the projection. Given a balance between 
libidinal and aggressive impulses, and given loving parental support, the 
internal world is felt as sufficiently replete with good objects to ward off 
persecution by the bad, and paranoid anxiety is kept within tolerable 
limits. 

After the first three or four months of life, aggressive impulses and 
persecutory anxiety diminish if external parental support is sufficiently con- 
sistent. Concurrently, the infant begins to recognize his mother, father, and 
others as real persons. His relationships undergo a fundamental change. He 
now sees whole objects, compact of both good and bad, instead of dealing 
with parts—for example breasts—which he splits into either wholly good 
or wholly bad objects. The perception of both good and bad in a whole 
object, however, creates a new type of anxiety: that of losing the good 
loved objects by virtue of sadistic attacks on its bad aspect. To the extent 
that greed and sadistic impulses are strong and uncontrolled, the infant’s 
loved objects are destroyed and torn into pieces. This destruction goes on 
both in the external and the internal world. In consequence the infant suffers 
persecution at the hands of the internally attacked object, and depression as 
a result of pining for the lost good object, also guilt for the attack upon it. 
The depressive anxieties, comprising persecution and guilt, may be dealt 
with by mourning, in which the underlying feelings of loss, guilt, and love 
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are experienced and tolerated because of successful restoration and reparation 
of the lost bad object. Successful mourning of this kind depends upon the 
experience of real, good loved objects in the outside world incorporated in 
the parancid position.and reinforced in the depressive phase. 

To the extent that mourning is unsuccessful, good objects outside and 
inside are felt to be irreparably damaged and lost. Despair and depression 
are experienced, and mechanisms of defence are brought into play. These 
defence mechanisms, characteristic of the depressive position, are known as 
the manic defences. The essential feature of the manic defences is a denial of 
psychic reality, including a denial of the loss of the loved object. This denial 
is accompanied by an omnipotent control over, and contempt for, the 
damaged object as a means of avoiding persecution by the damaged bits. 
Omnipotence is accompanied by splitting, and a reification and idealization 
of the good part of the original whole object, and projective identification 
with it. Finally, the manic defence system may be bolstered by a regression 
to the paranoid position and its defences. This regression, however, 
strengthens the fear of persecution and may lead to an intensification of 
omnipotence. 

The paranoid and depressive anxieties here described colour the character 
of the relations with parents during the oedipal phase of development. These 
anxieties are incorporated, but not necessarily resolved, in the oedipal 
relationships; and they continue in greater or lesser degree into childhood 
and adulthood. Analysis of patients reveals the early infantile object relations 
as forming the unconscious core of conscious relationships and activities in 
adult life. And the attendant defences against paranoid and depressive 
anxieties are found at the core of the pattern of adult defence mechanisms 
against anxiety and guilt. After infancy, the child or adult, in making whole 
object relationships, turns largely to the use of the mechanisms of projective 
and introjective identification. In projective identification, he unconsciously 
puts his internal objects, both good or bad, or his good or bad impulses, 
into persons (or things) in the external world, and identifies with that person, 
in the sense that what that person does, he himself is doing and controlling. 
In introjective identification, he identifies with persons (or things) in the 


outside world by taking them into himself, so that what he himself does is 


not so much himself, but the other person acting inside him and influencing 
him. Much of the rest of this paper will be devoted to illustrating these 
mechanisms. 


PROJECTION, INTROJECTION, AND IDENTIFICATION IN 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


In Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (3) Freud takes as his 
starting point in group psychology the relationship between the group and 
its leader. The essence of this relationship he sees in the mechanism of identi- 











° 
} 
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fication—of the members of the group with the leader and with each other.‘ 
Group processes in this sense can be linked to earlier forms of behaviour and 
in particular to oedipal relationships, since “identification is known to 
psycho-analysis as the earliest expression of an emotional tie with another 
person”.® But Freud did not explicitly develop the concept of identification 
beyond that of identification by introjection, a conception deriving from 
his work on the retention of lost objects through introjection (4). In his 
analysis of group life he does, however, differentiate between identification 
of the ego with an object (or identification by introjection) and what he 
terms replacement of the ego-ideal by an object.* Thus, in the two cases he 
describes, the Army and the Church, he points out that the soldier replaces 
his ego-ideal by the leader who becomes his ideal, whereas the Christian 
takes Christ into himself as his ideal and identifies himself with him. 

Like Freud, Melanie Klein sees introjection as one of the primary processes 
whereby the infant makes emotional relationships with its objects. But she 
considers that introjection interacts with the process of projection in the 
making of these relationships.” Such a formulation seems to me to be con- 
sistent with, although not explicit in, the views of Freud expressed above. 
That is to say, identification of the ego with an object is identification by 
introjection; this is explicit in Freud. But replacement of the ego-ideal by an 
object seems to me to be one case of identification by projection. Thus, the 
soldiers who take their leader for their ego-ideal are in effect projectively 
identifying with him, or putting part of themselves into him. It is this com- 
mon or shared projective identification which enables the soldiers to identi 
with each other. In the extreme form of projective identification of this kind, 
the followers become totally dependent on the leader, because each has given 
up a part of himself to the leader.® Indeed, it is just such an extreme of pro- 
jective identification which might explain the case of panic described by 
Freud,® where the Assyrians take to flight on learning that Holofernes, their 
leader, has had his head cut off by Judith. For not only has the commonly 
shared external object (the figurehead) binding them all together been lost, 





4. Freud, op. cit., p. 80: “A primary group is a number of individuals who have substituted one and 
the same object for their ego ideal and have consequently identified themselves with one another in their 
ego”. 

5. Freud, op. cit., p. 60. 

6. Freud, op. cit., p. 110. 

7. Cf. Melanie Klein, Developments in Psycho-Analysis (12), p. 293: “I have often expressed my view 
that object relations exist from the beginning of life. . . . I have further suggested that the relation to the 
first object implies its introjection and projection, and that from the beginning object relations are 
moulded by an interaction between introjection and projection, between internal and external objects 
and situations,” 

8. Klein, op. cit., p. 301: “The projection of good feelings and good parts of the self into the mother 
is essential for the infant’s ability to develop good object-relations and to integrate his ego. However, 
if this projective process is carried out excessively, good parts of the personality are felt to be lost, and 
in this way the mother becomes the ego-ideal; this process too results in weakening and impoverishing 
the ego. Very soon such processes extend to other people, and the result may be an overstrong dependence 
on these external representatives of one’s own good parts.” 

9. Klein, op. cit., p. 49. 
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but the leader having lost his head, every soldier has lost his head through 
being inside the leader by projective identification. 

I shall take as the basis of my analysis of group processes the conception 
of identification in group formation as described by Freud, but with particular 
reference to the processes of introjective and projective identification as 
elaborated by Melanie Klein. Such a form of analysis has been suggested in 
another context by Paula Heimann who puts forward the notion that intro- 
jection and projection may be at the bottom of even the most complex 
social processes.!° I shall try to show how individuals make unconscious use 
of institutions by associating in these institutions and unconsciously co- 
operating to reinforce internal defences against anxiety and guilt. These 
social defences bear a reciprocal relationship with the internal defence 
mechanisms. For instance, the schizoid and manic defences against anxiety 
and guilt both involve splitting and projection mechanisms, and, through 
projection, a link with the outside world. When external objects are shared 
with others and used in common for purposes of projection, phantasy social 
relationships may be established through projective identification with the 
common object. These phantasy relationships are further elaborated by 
introjection; and the two-way character of social relationships is mediated 
by virtue of the two-way play of projective and introjective identification. 

I shall employ the phrase phantasy social form and content of an institution to 
refer to the form and content of social relationships at the level of the com- 
mon individual phantasies which the members of an institution share by 
projective and introjective identification. Phantasy is used in the sense of 
completely unconscious intra-psychic activity as defined above. From this 
point of view the character of institutions is determined and coloured not 
only by their explicit or consciously agreed and accepted functions, but also 
by their manifold unrecognized functions at the phantasy level. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOCIALLY STRUCTURED DEFENCE 
MECHANISMS 


It is not my intention in this article to explore either systematically or 
comprehensively the manner in which social defence mechanisms operate. 
I shall first examine certain paranoid anxieties and defences, and then depres- 
sive anxieties and defences, keeping them to some extent separate for pur- 
poses of explication, and giving illustrations from everyday experience. Then 
I shall present case material from a social study in industry in which I may 





10. Cf. Paula Heimann, Developments in Psycho-Analysis (6), p. 129: “‘Such taking in and expelling con- 
sists of an active interplay between the organism and the outer world; on this primordial pattern rests 
all intercourse between subject and object, no matter how complex and sophisticated such intercourse 
appears. (I believe that in the last analysis we may find it at the bottom of all our complicated dealings 
with one another.) The patterns Nature uses seem to be few, but she is inexhaustible in their variation.” 
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make some of the theoretical considerations more clear by showing the inter- 
action of paranoid and depressive phenomena. 


DEFENCES AGAINST PARANOID ANXIETY 


One example of social mechanisms of defence against paranoid anxieties 
is that of putting bad internal objects and impulses into particular members 
of an institution, who, whatever their explicit function in a society, are 
unconsciously selected, or themselves choose to introject bad objects and 
impulses and either to absorb them or deflect them. 

The process of absorption may be seen, for example, in the case of a 
First Officer in a ship, whose duty it is to take responsibility for everything 
that goes wrong. Everyone’s bad objects and impulses may be deposited 
within the First Officer, who is regarded by common consent as the source 
of trouble. By this mechanism the members of the crew can find relief 
from their own internal persecution. And the ship’s captain can be thereby 
more readily idealized and identified with as a good protective figure. Ships’ 
officers in the normal course of promotion are expected to accept this 
masochistic role; and the norm is to accept it without demur. 

The process of deflection may be seen in certain aspects of the complex 
situation of nations at war. The manifest social structure is that of two 
opposing armies, each backed and supported by its community. At the 
phantasy level, however, we may consider the following possibility. The 
members of each community put their bad objects and sadistic impulses into 
the commonly shared and accepted external enemy. They rid themselves 
of their hostile destructive impulses by projecting them into their armies for 
deflection against the enemy. Paranoid anxiety in the total community, 
army and civilian alike, may be alleviated, or at least transmuted into fear 
of known and identifiable external enemies, since the bad impulses and 
objects projected into the enemy return not in the form of introjected 
phantastic persecutors, but in the form of actual physical attack which can 
be experienced in reality. Under appropriate conditions, objective fear may 
be more readily coped with than phantasy persecution. The enemy is fought 
against not in the solitary isolation of the unconscious inner world, but in 
co-operation with comrades-in-arms in real life. Individuals not only rid 
themselves of phantastic persecution in this way; the members of the army 
are temporarily freed from depressive anxiety because their own sadistic 
impulses can be denied by attributing their aggressiveness to the performance 
of their duty, that is expressing the aggressive impulses collected and intro- 
jected from all the community. And members of the community may also 
avoid guilt by getting social sanction for hatred of the enemy. Social sanction 
means that denial of unconscious hatred and destructive impulses against 
internal objects can be reinforced by turning these impulses against a com- 
monly shared and publicly hated real external enemy. 


Social co-operation at the reality level may thus allow for a redistribution 
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of the bad objects and impulses in the phantasy relations obtaining among 
the members of a society.!! In conjunction with such a redistribution, intro- 
jective identification makes it possible for individuals to take in social sanction 
and support. The primitive aim of the absorption and deflection mechanism 
is to achieve a non-return at the phantasy level of the projected phantasy 
bad objects and impulses. 

But even where absorption and deflection are not entirely successful (and 
mechanisms at the phantasy level can never be completely controlled), the 
social defence mechanisms provide some gain. Paula Heimann (5) has 
described the introjection of projected bad objects, and their related im- 
pulses, into the ego, where they are maintained in a split-off state, subjected 
to intra-psychic projection and kept under attack. In the cases described above, 
the ego receives support from the social sanctions which are introjected, and 
which legitimize the intra-psychic projection and aggression. The First 
Officer, for example, may be introjected, and the impulses projected into him 
introjected as well. But in the phantasy social situation other members of 
the crew who also attack the First Officer are identified with by introjection, 
partly into the ego, and partly into the super-ego. Hence the ego is reinforced 
by possession of the internalized members of the crew, all of whom take 
part in the attack on the segregated bad objects within the ego. And there 
is an alleviation of the harshness of the super-ego by adding to it objects 
which socially sanction and legitimize the attack. 

These illustrations are obviously not completely elaborated. Nor are they 
intended to be so. They are abstractions from real life situations in which a 
fuller analysis would show defences against. persecutory and depressive 
anxiety interacting with each other, and with other more explicit functions 
of the group. But perhaps they suffice to indicate how the use of the concepts 
of introjective and projective identification regarded as interacting mechan- 
isms may serve to add further dimensions to Freud’s analysis of the Army 
and the Church. We may also note that the social mechanisms described, 
contain in their most primitive aspects, features which may be related to the 
earliest attempts of the infant, described by Melanie Klein (11) (12), to deal 
with persecutory anxiety in relation to part objects by means of splitting 
and projection and introjection of both the good and bad objects and 
impulses. If we now turn to the question of social defences against depressive 
anxieties, we shall be able to illustrate further some of the general points. 





DEFENCES AGAINST DEPRESSIVE ANXIETY 

Let us consider now certain aspects of the problem of the scapegoating 
of a minority group. As seen from the viewpoint of the community at large, 
the community is split into a good majority group and a bad minority— 





11. Compare with Freud’s definition of the redistribution of libido in the group. Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego, p. 43. 
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a split consistent with the splitting of internal objects into good and bad, 
and the creation of a good and bad internal world. The persecuting group’s 
belief in its own good is preserved by heaping contempt upon and attacking 
the scapegoated group. The internal splitting mechanisms and preservation 
of the internal good objects of individuals, and the attack upon and contempt 
for internal bad persecutory objects, are reinforced by introjective identifica- 
tion of individuals with other members taking part in the group-sanctioned 
attack upon the scapegoat." 

If we now turn to the minority groups, we may ask why only some 
minorities are selected for persecution while others are not. Here a feature 
often overlooked in considerations of minority problems may be of help. 
The members of the persecuted minority commonly entertain a precise and 
defined hatred and contempt for their persecutors which matches in intensity 
the contempt and aggression to which they themselves are subjected. That 
this should be so is perhaps not surprising. But in view of the selective factor 
in choice of persecuted minorities, must we not consider the possibility that 
one of the operative factors in this selection is the consensus in the minority 
group, at the phantasy level, to seek contempt and suffering. That is to say, 
there is an unconscious co-operation (or collusion) at the phantasy level 
between persecutor and persecuted. For the members of the minority group, 
such a collusion carries its own gains—such as social justification for feelings 
of contempt and hatred for an external persecutor, with consequent allevia- 
tion of guilt and reinforcement of denial in the protection of internal good 
objects. 

"dailies way in which depressive anxiety may be alleviated by social 
mechanisms is through manic denial of destructive impulses and destroyed 
good objects, and the reinforcement of good impulses and good objects, by 
participation in group idealization. These social mechanisms are the reflec- 
tion in the group of mechanisms of denial and idealization, shown by Melanie 
Klein to be important mechanisms of defence against depressive anxiety (13). 

The operation of these social mechanisms may be seen in mourning 
ceremonies. The bereaved are joined by others in common display of grief, 
and public reiteration of the good qualities of the deceased. Bad objects 
and impulses are got rid of by projection into the corpse, disguised by the 
decoration of the corpse, and safely put out of the way through projective 
identification with the dead during the burial ceremony; failure of the 
mechanism increases the prospect of persecution by demonic figures. At the 
same time good objects and impulses are also projected into the dead person. 
Public and socially sanctioned idealization of the deceased then reinforces the 
sense that the good object has after all not been destroyed, for his “good 


works” are held to live on in the memory of the community as well as the 





12. Cf. Melanie Klein’s description of the operation of splitting mechanisms in the depressive position. 
(1934) “A contribution to the psychogenesis of manic-depressive states”, in Contributions to Psycho-Analysis. 
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surviving family, a memory which is reified in the tombstone. Failure of 
the mechanism increases the prospect of haunting by guilt-provoking 
hosts. 

: Hence, through mourning, as a social process, the community and the 
bereaved are provided with the opportunity of splitting the destroyed part 
of the loved object from the loved part, of burying the destroyed bad objects 
and impulses, and of protecting the good loved part as an eternal memory. 
And even where the mechanisms fail, there is a partial gain in facing demons 
and ghosts in company with others, rather than whistling past the graveyard 
alone. 

One general feature of each of the instances cited is that the phantasy 
social systems established have survival value for the group as well as afford- 
ing protection against anxiety in the individual. Thus, for example, in the 
case of the mourning ceremony the social idealizing and manic denial make 
it possible for a bereaved person to reduce the internal chaos and weather 
the immediate and intense impact of death, and to undertake the process of 
mature internal mourning at his own time and his own pace.! But there is 
a general social gain as well, in that all those associated in the mourning 
ceremony can further their internal mourning and continue the life-long 
process of working-through the unresolved conflicts of the infantile depres- 
sive position. As Melanie Klein has described the process, “It seems that 
every advance in the process of mourning results in a deepening in the 
individual’s relation to his inner objects, in the happiness of regaining them 
after they were felt to be lost (“Paradise Lost and Regained’), in an increased 
trust in them and love for them because they proved to be good and helpful 
after all.” +4 Hence through the mourning ceremony the toleration of 
ambivalence is increased and friendship ties in the community can be 
strengthened. Or again, in the case of the First Officer, the ship’s crew, in a 
situation made difficult by close confinement and isolation from other 
groups, is enabled to co-operate with the Captain in carrying out the required 
and consciously planned tasks by isolating and concentrating their bad 
objects and impulses within an available human receptacle. 


CASE STUDY 


I shall now turn to a more detailed and precise discussion of phantasy 
social systems as defence mechanisms for the individual, and also as mechan- 
isms allowing the group to proceed with the sophisticated or survival tasks, 
in examining a case study from industry. It may be noted that the conception 
of sophisticated tasks derives from Bion’s conception of the sophisticated 











13. Cf. Melanie Klein, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis (13), p. 329: “Many mourners can only make 
slow steps in re-establishing the bonds with the external world because they are struggling against the 
chaos inside.” 

14. Klein, op. cit., p. 328. 
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task of the work or W group (2). I am refraining from using Bion’s more 
elaborate conceptual scheme defining what he terms the “‘basic assumptions” 
of groups, since the relationship between the operation of basic assump- 
tions and that of depressive and persecutory phenomena remains to be 
worked out. 

The case to be presented is one part of a larger study carried out in a 
light engineering factory, the Glacier Metal Company, between June, 1948 
and September, 1951. The relationship with the firm was a therapeutic one 
in the sense that work was done only on request from groups or individuals 
within the firm for assistance in working through intra-group stresses or in 
dealing with organizational problems. The relationship between the social 
consultant (or therapist) and the people with whom he worked was a 
confidential one; and the only reports published are those which have been 
worked through with the people concerned and agreed by them for publica- 
tion. Within these terms of reference a detailed report on the first three 
years of the project has been published (8). 

The illustration I shall use is taken from work done with one department 
in the factory; a department employing roughly 60 people.!* It was organized 
with a departmental manager as head. Under him was a Superintendent, 
who in turn was responsible for four foremen, each of whom had a working 
group of 10 to 16 operatives. The operatives had elected five representatives, 
two of whom were shop stewards, to negotiate with the departmental 
manager on matters affecting the department. One such matter had to do 
with a change in methods of wages payment. The shop had been on piece 
rates (i.e., the operatives were paid a basic wage plus a bonus dependent 
on their output). This method of payment had, for a number of years, been 
felt to be unsatisfactory. From the workers’ point of view it meant uncer- 
tainty about what their weekly wage would be, and for the management 
it meant complicated rate-fixing and administrative arrangements. For all 
concerned the quite frequent wrangling about rates which took place was 
felt as unnecessarily disturbing. The possibility of changing over to a flat- 
rate method of payment had been discussed for over a year before the project 
began, but in spite of the fact that the change was commonly desired they 
had not been able to come to a decision. 


A PERIOD OF NEGOTIATION 


Work with the department began in January, 1949, by attendance at the 
discussions of a subcommittee composed of the departmental manager, the 
superintendent, and three of the workers’ representatives. The general tone 
of the discussions was friendly. The committee members laid stress upon the 
fact that good relations existed in the department and that they all wanted 





15. This case material is a condensation of material given in much greater detail in two articles 
published previously in this journal (9), (10). 
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to strive for further improvement. From time to time, however, there was 
sharp disagreement over specific points. These disagreements led the workers’ 
representatives to state that there were many matters on which they felt 
they could not trust the management. These statements of suspicion were 
answered by the management members, who emphasized that they, for their 
part, had great trust in the workers’ sense of responsibility. 

The workers’ suspicion of management also revealed itself in discussions 
which were held at shop floor level between the elected representatives and 
their worker constituents. The purpose of these discussions was to elicit in 
a detailed and concrete manner the views of the workers about the proposed 
change-over. The workers were on the whole in favour of the change-over, 
but there was some doubt as to whether they could trust the management 
to implement the change-over in a fair manner and to administer it fairly. 
What guarantees did they have, they asked, that management had nothing 
up its sleeve? At the same time, the workers showed an ambivalent attitude 
towards their own representatives. They urged and, indeed, empowered 
them to carry on negotiations with management, but at the same time sus- 
pected that the representatives were management “stooges” and did not take 
the workers’ views sufficiently into account. This latter negative attitude 
towards their representatives came out more clearly in interviews with the 
workers alone, in which opinions were expressed that although the elected 
representatives were known as militant trade unionists, nevertheless they 
were seen as being outwitted by the management and not carrying their 
representative role as effectively as they might. 

The day-to-day working relationships between supervisors and workers 
were quite different from those to be expected from the views stated above. 
Work in the shop was carried out with good morale, and the supervisors 
were felt to be doing their best for the workers. A high proportion of those 
in the shop had been employed in the Company for five years or more, 
and genuinely good personal relationships had been established. 

The discussions in the committee composed of the managers and elected 
representatives went on for seven months, between January and July, 1949. 
They had a great deal of difficulty in working towards a decision, becoming 
embroiled in arguments which were sometimes quite heated and which had 
no obvious cause—other than the workers’ suspicion of the management, 
counterbalanced by the management's idealization of the workers. Much 
both of the suspicion and idealization, however, was autistic in the sense that 
although consciously experienced it was not expressed openly as between 
managers and workers. These attitudes came out much more sharply when 
the elected representatives and the managers were meeting separately. The 
workers expressed deep suspicion and mistrust, while the managers expressed 
some of their anxieties about how responsible the workers could be— 
anxieties which lay behind their rather strong sense of the workers’ responsi- 
bility and of their complete faith in them. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE NEGOTIATION PHASE 


I now wish to apply certain of our theoretical formulations to the above 
data. This is in no sense intended to be a complete analysis of the material. 
Many important factors, such as changes in the executive organization of 
the shop, personal attitudes and changes in personnel, and variations in the 
economic and in the production situation all played a part in determining the 
changes which occurred. What I do wish to do, however, is to demonstrate 
how we may be able, if we assume the operation of defences against paranoid 
and depressive anxiety at the phantasy social level, to explain some of the 
very great difficulties encountered by the members of the department. And 
I would emphasize here that these difficulties were encountered in spite of 
the high morale implied in the willingness of those concerned to face and 
to work-through in a serious manner the group stresses they experienced in 
trying to arrive at a commonly desired goal. 

The degree of inhibition of the autistic suspicion and idealization becomes 
understandable, I believe, if we make the following assumptions about 
unconscious attitudes at the phantasy level. The workers in the shop had 
split the managers into good and bad; the good managers being those with 
whom they worked, and the bad being the same managers, but in the 
negotiation situation. They had unconsciously projected their hostile, 
destructive impulses into their elected representatives so that the representa- 
tives could deflect or redirect these impulses against the bad “management” 
with whom negotiations were carried on, while the good objects and 
impulses could be put into individual real managers in the day-to-day work 
situation. This splitting of the management into good and bad, and the 
projective identification with the elected representatives against the bad 
management, served two purposes. At the reality level it allowed the good 
relations necessary to the work task of the department to be maintained; 
at the phantasy level it provided a system of social relationships reinforcing 
individual defences against paranoid and depressive anxiety. 

Putting their good impulses into the managers in the work situation 
allowed the workers to reintroject the good relations with management and 
hence to preserve an undamaged good object and alleviate depressive 
anxiety. This depressive anxiety was further avoided by reversion to the 
paranoid position in the negotiating situation.1* During the negotiations, 
the workers partially avoided paranoid anxiety by putting their bad impulses 
into their elected representatives, who though consciously the negotiating 
representatives of the workers, became unconsciously the representatives of 
their bad impulses. These split-off bad impulses were partially dealt with and 
avoided because they weré directed against the bad objects put into manage- 
ment in the negotiation situation by the workers and their representatives. 





16. Melanie Klein has frequently pointed out that paranoid fears and suspicions are often used as a 
defence against the depressive position. 
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The other mechanism for dealing with the workers’ own projected bad 
objects and impulses was to reintroject them into the ego in the form of a 
reintrojection of the workers’ representatives as bad objects maintained as a 
segregated part of the ego. Intra-psychic projection and aggression against 
these internal bad objects were supported by introjective identification with 
the other workers who had taken part in electing the representatives, and 
who also held that the representatives were not doing their job properly. 
That is to say, the other members of the department were introjected to 
reinforce the intra-psychic projection, and as a protection against the internal 
bad representatives attacking back. In addition to defence against internal 
persecution, the introjection of the other workers provided social sanction 
for considering the internalized representatives as bad, offsetting the harsh- 
ness of super-ego recrimination for attacking objects which contained a 
good as well as a persecuting component. 

From the point of view of the elected representatives, anxiety about bad 
impulses was diminished by the unconscious acceptance of the bad impulses 
and objects of all the workers they represented. They could feel that their 
own hostile and aggressive impulses did not belong to them, but belonged to 
the people on whose behalf they were acting. They were thus able to derive 
external social sanction for their aggression and hostile suspicion. But the 
mechanism did not operate with complete success, for there was still their 
own unconscious suspicion and hostility to be dealt with, and the reality 
of what they considered to be the good external management. Hence there 
was some anxiety and guilt about damaging the good managers. The primary 
defence mechanism against the onset of depressive anxiety was that of retreat 
to the paranoid position. This came out’as a rigid clinging to attitudes of 
suspicion and hostility even in situations where there was a conscious feeling 
that some of this suspicion was not justified by the situation actually being 
experienced by the representatives. 

From the management side, the suspicions expressed by the elected 
representatives were countered by the reiteration of the view that the 
workers could be trusted to do their part. This positive attitude unconsciously 
contained both idealization of the workers and placation of the hostile repre- 
sentatives. The idealization can be understood as an unconscious mechanism 
for diminishing guilt which was stimulated by fears of injuring or destroying 
workers in the day-to-day situation through the exercise of managerial 
authority—an authority which there is good reason to believe is at least to 
some extent, unconsciously felt to be uncontrolled and omnipotent. To the 
extent that managers unconsciously felt their authority to be bad, they feared 
retaliation by the operatives. This in turn led to a reinforcement of the 
idealization of the elected representatives as a means of placating the hostility 
of the workers, and hence of placating internal persecuting objects in the 
management themselves. These idealizing and placatory mechanisms were 
employed in the meetings with the elected representatives, so that reality 
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mechanisms could operate in the relationships with workers in the work 
situation, less encumbered with the content of uncontrolled phantasy. 

It can thus be seen that the unconscious use of paranoid attitudes by the 
workers and idealizing and placatory attitudes by the management were 
complementary and reinforced each other. A circular process was set in 
motion. The more the workers’ representatives attacked the managers, the 
more the managers idealized them in order to placate them. The greater 
the concessions given by management to the workers, the greater was the 
guilt and fear of depressive anxiety in the workers, and hence the greater 
the retreat to paranoid attitudes as a means of avoiding depressive anxiety. 
The situation was partly resolved by interpretations made to the negotiating 
group of managers and representatives about their suppression of autistic 
suspicion and idealization.!? The open interpretation of this suppression, 
based on evidence perceived in the actual course of discussion, allowed for 
some increase in mutual confidence. Then, in June, six months after the dis- 
cussions began, these attitudes, rather than the wages problem, were for a 
time taken as the main focus of consideration. A partial resolution occurred, 
and the workers decided, after a ballot in the whole department, to try out 
a flat-rate method of payment. The condition for the change-over, however, 
was the setting up of a Council, composed of managers and elected repre- 
sentatives, which would have the authority to determine departmental policy 
—a procedure for which the principles had already been established in the 
Company. The prime principle was that of unanimous agreement on all 
decisions, and the agreement to work through all obstacles to unanimous 
decision by discovering sources of disagreement so that they could be 
resolved. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POST-NEGOTIATION PHASE 


It appeared as though the open discussion of autistic attitudes facilitated 
a restructuring of the phantasy social relations in the department—a restruc- 
turing which brought with it a greater degree of conscious or ego control 
over their relationships. However, the fact that there was only a partial 
restructuring of social relations at the phantasy level showed itself in the 
subsequent history of the Shop Council. For, following the change-over to 
a flat rate method of payment, the Council came up against the major 
question of re-assessing the times in which given jobs ought to be done. 

Under piece rates an assessment of times was necessary both for calcula- 
tion of the bonus to operatives and for giving estimated prices to customers. 
On flat rates it was required only for estimating to customers; but the times 
thus set inevitably constituted targets for the workers. Under piece rates, if 





17. The work-through process is described in the articles referred to above, and includes an account 
of the manner in which transference phenomena were handled in the face-to-face group situation. An 
analysis of the work-through process is outside the scope of the present paper, and hence there is only 
passing reference to it in the text. 
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a worker did not achieve the target it meant that he lost his bonus; in other 
words, he himself paid for any drop in effort. Under flat rates, however, 
a drop below the target meant that the worker was getting paid for work 
that he was not doing. A detailed exploration of workers’ attitudes showed 
that the change-over from piece rates to flat rates had in no way altered 
their personal targets and personal rate of work. They felt guilty whenever 
they fell below their estimated targets, because they were no longer paying 
for the difference. In order to avoid this guilt, the workers applied strong 
pressure to keep the estimated times on jobs as high as possible, as well as 
pressure to get the so-called “tight times” (job times that were difficult to 
achieve) re-assessed. There were strong resistances to any changes in job 
assessment methods which the workers suspected might set difficult targets 
for them. 

On the management side, the change-over to flat rates inevitably stirred 
whatever unconscious anxieties there might have been about authority. For, 
under piece rates, the bonus payment itself acted as an impersonal and inde- 
pendent disciplinarian, ensuring that workers put in the necessary effort. 
Under flat rates it was up to managers to see that a reasonable rate of work 
was carried on.. This forced upon them more direct responsibility for the 
supervision of their subordinates and brought them more directly face to 
face with the authority they held. 

The newly-constituted Council with its managers and elected repre- 
sentatives had great difficulty in coping with the more manifest depressive 
anxiety in both the managers and the workers. This was manifest in managers’ 
views that the Council might possibly turn out to be a bad thing because it 
slowed down administrative developments in the department. Similar 
opinions that the Council would not work and might not prove worthwhile 
played some part in the decision of five out of six of the elected representa- 
tives not to stand for re-election in the shop elections which occurred sixteen 
months following the setting up of the Council. These five were replaced 
by five newly-elected representatives, who in turn brought with them a 
considerable amount of suspicion. That is, there was again a retreat to the 
paranoid position while the managers’ depressive anxiety continued to show 
to some extent in the form of depressive feelings that the Council would 
not work. It has been only slowly, over a period of two years, that the 
Council has been able to operate in the new situation as a constitutional 
mechanism for getting agreement on policy, and at the same time for 
intuitively containing the phantasy social relationships. An exploration of 
the re-rating problem has been agreed and is being carried on with the 
assistance of an outside industrial consultant. 

This case study, then, illustrates the development of an explicit social 
institution, that of meetings between management and elected representatives, 
which allowed for the establishment of unconscious mechanisms at the 
phantasy level for dealing with paranoid and depressive anxieties. The main 
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mechanisms were those of management idealizing the hostile workers, and 
the workers maintaining an attitude of suspicion towards the idealizing 
management. To the extent that splitting and projective identification oper- 
ated successfully, these unconscious mechanisms helped individuals to deal 
with anxiety, by getting their anxieties into the phantasy social relations 
structured in the management-elected representative group. In this way the 
anxieties were eliminated from the day-to-day work situation, allowing for 
the efficient operation of the sophisticated work task and the achievement 
of good working relationships. 

However, it will also be noted that the elected representative-manage- 
ment group was charged with a sophisticated work task—that of negotiating 
new methods of wages payment. They found it difficult to get on with the 
sophisticated task itself. In terms of the theory here propounded, these 
difficulties have been explained as arising from the manner in which the 
predominant unconscious phantasy relations in the negotiating group ran 
counter to the requirements of the sophisticated task. In other words, an 
essentially constitutional procedure, that of elected representatives meeting 
with an executive body, was difficult to operate because it was being used 
in an unrecognized fashion at the phantasy level to help deal with the 
depressive and paranoid anxieties of the members of the department as a 
whole. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL CHANGE 


In the above case study, it might be said that social change was sought 
when the structure and culture no longer met the requirements of the 
individual members of the department, and in particular of the managers 
and the elected representatives. Manifest changes were brought about, and 
in turn appeared to lead to a considerable restructuring of the phantasy 
social form and content of the institution. Change having taken place, how- 
ever, the individual members found themselves in the grip of new relation- 
ships to which they had to conform because they were self-made. But they 
had brought about more than they had bargained for, in the sense that the 
new relationships under flat rates and the policy-making Council had to be 
experienced seloes their implications could be fully appreciated. 

The effects of the change on individuals were different according to the 
roles they occupied. The elected representatives were able to change roles 
by the simple expedient of not standing for re-election. And this expedient, 
it will be noted, was resorted to by five of the six representatives. The 
managers, however, were in a very different position. They could not 
relinquish or change their roles without, in a major sense, changing their 
position, and possibly status, in the organization as a whole. They had, 
therefore, individually to bear considerable personal stress in adjusting them- 
selves to the new situation. 
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It is unlikely that members of an institution can ever bring about social 
changes which perfectly suit the needs of each individual. Once change is 
undertaken it is more than likely that individuals will have to adjust and 
change personally in order to catch up with the changes they have produced. 
And until the readjustment is made at the phantasy level, the individual’s 
social defences against psychotic anxiety are likely to be weakened. It may 
well be because of the effects on the unconscious defence systems of indi- 
viduals against psychotic ey that social change—and, in particular, 
imposed social —- resisted. For it is one thing to readjust to changes 
which the individual has himself helped to bring about. It is quite another to 
be required to adjust one’s internal defence system in order to conform to 
changes brought about by some outside agency. The intractability of many 
re problems—economic and political—which is often laid at the door of 
human ignorance, stupidity, selfishness, or power seeking, may become more 
understandable if seen in the context of groups of people clinging to the 
institutions they have, through unconscious fear that changes in social 
relationships will disturb social defences against psychotic anxiety. 

Finally, the conception of social change itself may be reconsidered. 
Changes may occur in the unconscious functions of an institution, for 
example, through change in personnel, without there being necessarily any 
apparent change in manifest structure or functions. And conversely, as is so 
often noted, the imposition of a change in manifest structure or culture for 
the purpose of resolving a problem may often leave the problem unsolved 
because the unconscious relationships remain unchanged. It is necessary, I 
think, to differentiate between manifest change and change at the phantasy 
level; a differentiation the value of whicli is well and clearly illustrated by 
Rice (16) in his description of the use of unrecognized cultural mechanisms 
in an expanding machine-shop. 

In differentiating between social change at the manifest and at the phantasy 
level, I am making a differentiation between what is familiar in the psycho- 
logical field as the difference between symptomatic change and personality 
change. To facilitate personality change, analysis of unconscious motivation 
is required. To facilitate social change at the phantasy level requires nothing 
less, in my estimation, than analysis of the dynamics of the phantasy content 
of social relationships. This does not mean an analysis of each individual. 
It means an analysis of the common individual anxieties and the structuring 
and operation of social defences against them. In practice this would call 
for an analysis of the unconscious collusive relations among members of a 
group or groups seeking change—whether between the members of majority 
groups and the members of scapegoated minorities; or between ement 
and labour; or between political parties; or between husbands and wives 
seeking to patch up an unsuccessful marriage. What I have sought to demon- 
strate is that social stress is unconsciously motivated and has a purpose in the 
emotional economy of the individual and the group. Thus to a certain 
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extent social stress is adaptive; that is to say, it represents the best form of 
adaptation which members of a group or of a society have been able to 
achieve in the face of environmental stress and pressure of unevenly distri- 
buted anxiety. Effective social change must show the way towards better 
adaptation, taking into account the needs of individuals to deal with paranoid 


and depressive anxiety. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Freud has argued that two main processes operate in the formation of 
what he calls artificial groups, like the Army and the Church: one is identi- 
fication by introjection, and the other is replacement of the ego-ideal by an 
object. I have suggested that this latter process implicitly contains the con- 
cept, formulated by Melanie Klein, of identification by projection. Further, 
Mrs. Klein states explicitly that in the interaction between introjective and 
projective identification lies the basis of the infant’s earliest relations with 
its objects. The character of these early relations is determined by the way 
in which the infant attempts to deal with its paranoid and depressive 
anxieties, and by the intensity of these anxieties. 

Taking these conceptions of Freud and Melanie Klein, the view has here 
been advanced that one of the primary dynamic forces pulling individuals 
into institutionalized human association is that of defence against paranoid 
and depressive anxiety; and, conversely, that all institutions are unconsciously 
used by their members as mechanisms of defence against these psychotic 
anxieties. Individuals may put their internal conflicts into persons in the 
external world, may unconsciously follow the course of the conflict by 
means of projective identification, and may re-internalize the course and 
outcome of the externally perceived conflict by means of introjective 
identification. Societies provide institutionalized roles whose occupants are 
sanctioned, or required, to take into themselves the projected objects or 
impulses of other members. The occupants of such roles may absorb the 
objects and impulses; that is to say, take them into themselves and become 
either the good or bad object with corresponding impulses. Or, bad objects 
may be projected into a perceived enemy, and sadistic impulses into persons 
whose accepted function it is to deflect these sadistic impulses against the 
enemy. The gain for the individual in projecting objects and impulses and 
re-introjecting their careers in the external world, lies in the unconscious 
co-operation with other members of the institution or group who are using 
similar projection mechanisms. Introjective identification then allows more 
than the return of the projected objects and impulses. The other members 
are also taken inside, and legitimize and sulliees attacks upon internal 
persecutors, or support manic idealization of loved objects, thereby rein- 
forcing the denial of destructive impulses against them. 

The unconscious co-operation at the phantasy level among members of 
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an institution is structured in terms of what is here called the phantasy social 
form and content of institutions. The form and content of institutions may 
thus be considered from two distinct levels: that of the manifest and con- 
sciously agreed form and content (including structure and function which, 
although possibly unrecognized, may nevertheless be identified by means of 
conscious study) and that of the phantasy form and content, which remains 
unidentified because unconsciously avoided and denied. 

A case study is presented to illustrate how, within one department in a 
factory, a sub-institution, namely, a committee of managers and elected 
workers’ representatives, was used at the phantasy level for segregating 
hostile relations from the good relations which were maintained in the day- 
to-day production work of the department. When, however, the Committee 
was charged with a serious and conscious task of negotiation, its members 
encountered great difficulties because of the socially sanctioned phantasy 
content of their relationships with each other. 

Some observations are made on the dynamics of social change. Change 
occurs where the phantasy social relations within an institution no longer 
serve to reinforce individual defences against psychotic anxiety. The institu- 
tion may be restructured at the manifest and phantasy level, or the manifest 
structure maintained but the phantasy structure modified. Individuals may 
change roles, or leave the institution altogether. Or, apparent change at the 
manifest level may often conceal the fact that no real change has taken 
place; the phantasy social form and content of the institution being left 
untouched. Imposed social change which does not take account of the use 
of institutions by individuals to cope with psychotic anxieties of these indi- 
viduals is likely to be resisted. 

Finally, if the mechanisms herein described have any validity, then at 
least two consequences may follow. First, observation of social processes may 
provide one means of studying, as through a magnifying-glass, the operation 
of paranoid and depressive anxieties and the defences built up against them. 
Unlike those in the psycho-analytical situation, such observations can be made 
by more than one person at the same time. And second, it may become more 
clear why social change is so difficult to achieve, and why so many social 
problems are so intractable. For from the point of view herein elaborated, 
changes in social relationships and procedures call for a restructuring of 
relationships at the phantasy level with a consequent demand upon indi- 
viduals to accept and tolerate changes in their existing pattern of defences 
against psychotic anxiety. Effective social change is likely to require analysis 
of the common anxieties and unconscious collusions underlying the social 
defences which determine phantasy social relationships. 
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THE EFFECT OF CHANGING THE 
LEADERSHIP OF SMALL WORK 
GROUPS ° 


JAY M. JACKSON 





Theorizing about leadership has undergone a significant change within 
recent years. When the first experimental study in this field was reported 
by Terman (26), he distinguished between two opposed historical traditions. 
One, stemming from Carlyle, conceived leadership to be one or more traits 
in the person of the leader. The other, formulated in its most extreme form 
by Marx, maintained that leaders exist only in so far as they satisfy the needs 
and purposes of followers: leaders are the creation of the led. It is this 
dichotomy which has been breaking down in recent discussions. Leadership 
is now defined as a function which is required when individuals are co- 
ordinating their efforts towards a common goal (25). 

Instead of seeking a unitary explanation of leadership, investigators are 
studying all the attributes of the phenomenon which they can differentiate, 
conceptualize, and measure. Among these are the personality and abilities 
of leaders and followers (4, 22), the requirements of the task (4), and the 
expectations and frames of reference with respect to leadership, as they derive 
from the surrounding culture or subculture (22, 23, 24). Individual investi- 
gators tend to direct their attention to one or another of these aspects, with 
the possible danger of overemphasis. They generally acknowledge, however, 
either explicitly or by implication, the relevance of factors other than those 
which they are studying. 

There seems to be, therefore, considerable agreement as to the nature 
of the theoretical problem. The phenomenon of leadership must ultimately 
be ordered to a theoretical system which conceptualizes all of the relevant 
attributes and which states their logical relationships. At the present time 
such a coherent, articulated theory does not exist. Without an adequate 
theory, it is difficult to formulate research problems concerning the total 
process of leadership. A division of labor has consequently developed in the 





1. This paper is based on a dissertation submitted to the Graduate Faculty of McGill University. The 
writer wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. Edward C. Webster for his kindness and assistance during 
the course of the research on which it is based. 
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area, with each investigator concentrating on one or, at most, several parts 
of the total problem. 

As a theoretical concept, therefore, leadership is gradually disappearing, 
being replaced by more unitary concepts. As a phenomenon which is com- 
monly recognized, and which constitutes one of our major social problems, 
however, leadership continues to have a unitary aspect. 

One method of investigation which is commonly in use attempts to 
study the whole leadership phenomenon indirectly by collecting data on 
the effects of the leadership process. These effects, or products, are then used 
as indices, from which inferences can be made about the nature of the 
process. The indices are often behavioral ones, such as level of productivity, 
or amount of absenteeism. But even more-common is the measurement of 
the “attitudes” of those towards whom leadership behavior is directed. The 
assumption involved is that whatever is represented in the total leadership 
process will be reflected in the verbal responses of followers. The questions 
must then be asked with respect to this method: What attributes of the 
total leadership process are being measured by the verbal responses of 
followers, and what relative contribution does each attribute make to the 
measure? 

The research on which this report is based * was designed to investigate 
the determinants of verbal responses by industrial workers to questions 
about their immediate supervisors. The method employed consisted of 
making experimental changes in the leadership of long-established work 
groups in an industrial organization, and obtaining before and after measures, 
four months apart, on a battery of Guttman-type attitude scales. . 

The company in which the research was conducted had embarked on a 
program of supervisor training in leadership skills. This training had not yet 
been made available to first-line supervisors, but was about to be in the near 
future. The company was interested in a precise method of evaluating this 
training, especially as it would affect the attitudes of workers towards their 
immediate supervisors. There appeared to be a number of possible effects 
which the training could have: 

(a) It might or might not change the behavior of supervisors towards men 
in the leadership situation. ; 

(b) If it did change their leadership behavior, this might or might not 
result in their being perceived differently by the men under them. 

In order to discover whether or not these effects had been achieved, it 
would be necessary to know what the determinants were of the verbal 
responses to questions on an attitude scale. Would men’s responses be a 
reflection of the way their supervisors behaved towards them? Or would 
the responses possibly reflect the men’s personality needs, stereotypes about 





2. Funds for the support of this research were made available by the Defence Research Board of the 
Canadian Government during the period from June 1949 to May 1950. The cooperation of the executives 
and employees of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada made the experiment possible. 
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leadership, aspects of organizational structure as it impinges on the leader- 
ship situation, or other p sree seat 

The question also arose as to whether the leadership skills developed 
would be adequate for any group in which a supervisor might be placed, ox 
whether each group constituted a unique situation which would require its 
own pattern of leadership. 


PROCEDURE 
1. THE POPULATION 


The research was conducted with male employees of the Bell Telephone 
Company who were occupied in the installation or repair of telephone 
equipment. These men work in groups, or “sections”, consisting of about 
nine men each. A section had worked under its own foreman, who directly 
supervised every aspect of its activity, for at least six months, and in most 
cases much longer. 

Because of the nature of the work, each section tends to become an 
independent unit, separate from other sections. Each works in its own geo- 
graphical area of the city. In most cases each has its own decentralized loca- 
tion where it gathers for instructions, to obtain tools and parts, and to eat 
lunch. The company organization tends to reinforce group identity by the 
emphasis it places on the role of first-line supervisor, and by its system of 
internal communication. The men within each section work closely together 
and with their respective foremen each day. 

Nine such sections (designated as Sections A to I respectively) were 
selected for the experiment, involving a total of 81 skilled craftsmen, as they 
are called, and nine foremen. The modal worker in these groups had had one 
or two years of high school education, was under 30 years of age, and had 
worked for the company about five years. There was a considerable amount 
of variation, however, in these three characteristics: ages ranged from 20 
to 60, education from grade school to some university, and length of service 
from one year to 35. Selection of the nine sections was made from a large 
number—the total population of sections in the city—simply on the basis 
of size, stability of membership, and interchangeability of foremen. Although 
the method of sampling was not random, there is no reason to believe that 
its systematic basis has any relationship to the variables under consideration. 

All the sections except two occupied somewhat makeshift rented quar- 
ters, relatively isolated from other company activities. Sections B and D, 
however, were located in a modern office building which housed man 
other company departments. There appeared to be a tendency for sah 
foremen and craftsmen in these groups to be more often under the watchful 
eye of second- and third-line supervisors. The effect of these fine quarters 
and busy atmosphere seemed to be reflected, too, in the way these men 
played their role as supervisors. There was a less informal style of dress by 
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both foremen and men. Although these were merely intuitive impressions 
of the investigator, it was considered that the difference in environments 
might act as situational variables in the experiment. 


2. EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Experimental changes were made in the immediate supervision of some 
sections while keeping that of others unchanged, so that they would act as 
control groups. First, a battery of attitude scales was administered to the 
men of nine sections. On the basis of the section mean scores, on a-scale 
entitled Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level, three pairs of foremen 
were exchanged. In each case a foreman whose section scored above the 
mean score on this scale was exchanged with one whose section scored below 
the mean score. Three foremen remained with their original sections. 
Approximately four months after the initial administration, the same ques- 
tionnaire was again administered to the same nine sections. 


3. THE MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


Mahoney (18) had developed nine Guttman-type attitude scales to 
measure the psychological components of morale in a military-industrial 
situation. The following eight scales were modified for use in the present 
research: 


. Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level. 

. Attitude Toward Leadership: Departmental Level. 

. Attitude Toward Leadership: Top Management Level. 
. Feelings of Belongingness in the Group. 

. Feelings of Status in the Work Situation. 

. Feelings of Status Outside the Work Situation. 

. Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures. 

. Outlook for the Future. 


onl AM PW DN 


The 82 questions of these eight scales were included in a questionnaire, 
distributed in random order. As the primary concern was with the Attitude 
Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale, 17 questions relating to foremen 
were included. The Guttman method of scale analysis entails discarding those 
questions which do not meet certain criteria (9). As a minimum of 10-12 
items is believed to be essential for a unidimensional scale, it was considered 
that 17 questions would adequately test the hypothesis that a unidimen- 
sional area of content was being sampled. Rather than make the question- 
naire too long, an insufficient number of items was included for he other 
_— scales to test adequately the hypothesis of unidimensionality for each 

e. 

The questions in the eight scales were adapted from Mahoney’s original 
ones which are reported elsewhere (17). Although new ones were added 
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and some of his discarded, his questions are, on the whole, sufficiently repre- 
sentative to obviate the necessity of reporting all of our questions here. 
Only those questions of the Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level 
scale which contributed to the scores are presented below. 


10. 


17. 


2I. 


32. 


40. 


50. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LEADERSHIP: IMMEDIATE LEVEL 


If you had a complaint to make, do you feel that if you took it to your Foreman, you would: 
(a) Receive a sympathetic hearing and be assured of his efforts to remove the causes of 
the complaint. 
(b) Receive a sympathetic hearing, but not be assured of any action. 
c) Be brushed off with smooth talk. 
d) Be told off. 


If you were to do something wrong, or make a mistake at work, do you feel that your Foreman: 


(a) Is most likely to speak to you in private and try to help and advise you. 

(b) Is most likely to speak to you in private and be fairly understanding about it and do 
nothing to help and advise you. 

(c) Is most likely to bawl you out and make you feel small in private and do nothing 
else about it. 

(d) Is most likely to baw] you out and humiliate you in front of others. 


Comparing your Foreman with others you have worked under (or, if you have worked under no 
one else, compare him with any other bosses you have had or know), do you feel that he is: 
(a) One of the poorest you could have. 

(b) A fairly poor leader. 

(c) Just about average as a leader. 

(d) A fairly good leader. 

(e) One of the best you could have. 


If you had broken some rule, do you feel that your Foreman is most likely to: 


(a) Try to bully you into behaving better or threaten you with severe punishment. 

(b) Act as though such problems annoyed him and he is not sure just how to handle 
them. » 

(c) Explain fully the seriousness of the behavior, give fair warning not to repeat it, and 
try to understand your side of the story. 


I feel that my Foreman: 


(a) Sticks rigidly to rules and regulations at some times, when it suits his interests, but 
not at others, when it does not. 

(b) Sticks to rules and regulations in a fairly consistent way, without considering either 
his own or the men’s interests. 

(c) Is fully in touch with rules and regulations and usually tries to interpret them in the 
best interests of the men. 


If you are puzzled about how to do something at work or about an order you have been given, do 
you feel that you can go to your Foreman and expect him: 


(a) To tell you it’s no concern of his that you can’t understand things and to work it out 
for yourself. 





3. Although all 17 items originally included in the Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale 
were found to be scalable, those items which were contributing relatively little to the scale were dis- 


carded before analyzing the final data. 
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(b) To try to set you straight but leave you as puzzled as before. 
(c) To grouch about your bothering him with such matters but still go to some trouble 
to set you straight. 
(d) To understand your puzzlement and try to set you straight. 
57. Would you say that in your Section the men are: 


(a) Practically never treated as they would like by your Foreman. 
(b) Sometimes treated as they would like by the Foreman, but not always. 
(c) Always treated by your Foreman as they would like to be. 


60. If you had a grievance which you thought you should take to your men do you feel that his 
attitudes toward such things are such that: 
(a) You would not dare to air the grievance to him. 


(b) You would not bother going to him because you feel it would do no good. 
(c) You would have some hesitation about airing the grievance to him. 
(d) You could feel perfectly free to air the grievance to him. 
66. Do you feel that your Foreman, in considering people for courses of training, or other advantages, 
is: 
(a) Most likely to consider each man on his merits. 
(b) Most likely to consider those who get after him most to help them get ahead. 
(c) Most likely to favor a certain few whom he considers his friends. 
73. Do you feel that your Foreman: 
(a) Puts the interests of yourself and the other men first when dealing with those above 


(b) Tries to look after the interests of the men, and at the same time keep in good with 
those above him 
(c) Puts his own desire to keep in good with those above him ahead of the interests of 
the men. 
76. Is your Foreman’s attitude to you and others who work under him such that: 


(a) You respect and admire him. 

(b) You feel you could be working under someone worse. 

(c) You often feel like telling him off. 

(d) You feel that any other Foreman would be better than him. % 
80. Do you feel that your Foreman: 


(a) Takes a real personal interest in the men under him. 
(b) Takes a little personal interest in the men under him. 
(c) Takes practically no personal interest in the men under him. 


4. DETAILED PROCEDURE 

Although the attitude scales used in this study had demonstrated their 
unidimensional quality and their reliability with a number of different 
populations, as reported elsewhere (18), it was thought advisable to adapt 
the instrument to our particular research situation. Intensive discussions took 
place at the company, in which both management and workers participated. 
Trade union representatives were involved in these talks, and they in turn 
brought in workers from sections similar to our sample sections. Questions 
were discarded, new ones constructed, and all were turned into “telephone 
jargon”. 
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The questionnaire was administered to 81 men of nine sections during 
the course of two days. All those in one district were tested on the first day, 
and those in another distant district on the second. It was considered im- 
probable that there would be any communication between the men in these 
two districts during the coutse of one work day. The subjects were told that 
the company was cooperating with McGill University as part of its human 
relations program, in an attempt to develop a measuring instrument; and 
that it also wanted to “check up” on how the men felt about various aspects 
of their work situation. 

The transfer of six foremen was effected between three and five weeks 
after the initial administration of the questionnaire. The foremen to be ex- 
changed were selected on the basis of their sections’ mean scores on the 
Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale. The pattern of transfer 
was as follows: 


Foreman Section A (Mean Score 56:8) exchanged with Foreman Section 
B (Mean Score 40:2); 

Foreman Section C (Mean Score 53-3) exchanged with Foreman Section 
D (Mean Score 43:4); 

Foreman Section E (Mean Score $8-7) exchanged with Foreman Section 
F (Mean Score 48-0). 


The foremen of Sections G, H, and I remained with their original sec- 
tions, which thus acted as control groups for the experiment. The transfer of 
foremen was explained to the men as a necessary part of the company’s 
program of broadening and developing supervisors’ experience. This was 
done so that the changes would not be perceived by the men as part of an 
experiment, nor as a temporary condition. 

Four months after the initial administration, a final administration of the 
same questionnaire to the men of the same nine sections took place. Again 
the testing was identified with McGill University’s research program in 
human relations. It was explained to the men this time as necessary in order 
to obtain a picture of attitude trends in the company. Only one section 
realized that the transfer of its foreman was directly related to the attitude 
survey. The unexpected but valuable situation which developed will be 
discussed among the results. 

During the period of the experiment, the foreman of section F became 
ill, and a number of substitute foremen served as replacements. Because of 
the unstable situation, it was considered best to omit that section from our 
discussion of experimental results. 

There were a small number of transfers and additions to the membership 
of the sections during the course of the experiment. The treatment of this 


factor is discussed under the next heading. 
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RESULTS 
1. STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF DATA 


During the course of this research a revised technique of scale analysis 
was developed which is thought to be a more rigorous test of the hypothesis 
of unidimensionality. This “Minimum Error”’ technique, described in detail 
elsewhere (13), was used to analyze the results. The raw scores were then 
transformed to normalized T-scores, with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10, by taking the centroid values of segments under the normal 
curve, as described by Guilford (8). 

One of the difficulties which arose out of the experimental design was 
the inability to calculate correlations between scores on initial and final 
administrations of the attitude scales. It had been considered important to 
preserve the anonymity of subjects, who were in a real work situation. A 
second difficulty, mentioned earlier, existed because a small number of 
changes occurred in the membership of a few sections during the course of 
the experiment. These two difficulties were met by treating the initial and 
final administrations, for statistical purposes, as having been made to inde- 
pendent groups. It is customary in this experimental design to reduce the 
standard error of the difference by deducting a function of the correlation 
term in the formula. The net effect of treating our groups as completely 
independent is to underestimate the significance of any changes which took 
place as a result of experimental changes. Any differences in means which 
reach the customary levels of significance are of necessity grossly significant. 

An analysis of variance was done for each scale, using all 16 sets of scores 
in each case (eight sections on initial administration, and eight on final). 
The hypothesis was set up each time that the 16 sets of scores were drawn 
from the same population of scores. The t technique was used when the 
F ratio reached the -os level of probability, to test whether differences 
between initial and final scores reached an acceptable level of significance. 

In testing the significance of differences in initial and final mean scores 
on the Attitude Toward Leadership: Top Management Level scale, the net change 
was tested, after including the change in control group scores. McNemar (19) 
has stressed that this is the correct procedure. As the changes in control group 
scores on Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level were so minute, they 
were not taken into consideration. 


2. IMMEDIATE LEADERSHIP SCALE RESULTS 


The analysis of variance results indicated in Table I justified testing the 
differences between initial and final mean scores. The F Ratio is seen to be 
5°7, which yields a probability figure which is smaller than -oor. 

The changes which took place in mean scores of sections whose foremen 
had been exchanged were in a consistent pattern, as can be seen in Table II. 
In each pair of sections a reversal took place in mean scores. Where a section 
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TABLE I ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ALL SCORES ON 
‘* ATTITUDE TOWARD LEADERSHIP: IMMEDIATE LEVEL” 
| 
Source of Sum of | Degrees of | Estimate of 
Variation Squares Freedom Variance 
Between Groups $,637°70 1§ 375°85 
Within Groups 8,569°12 130 65°92 
Total 14,206°82 145 
F = Between = ¢ = "00 
” ‘Wa ” *7 sarin sas 


had responded initially in a relatively favorable way to its foreman, it had 
become relatively unfavorable; and conversely. Hardly any change occurred 
in the means of the control groups. Where no change in foreman took place, 


TABLE II MEAN SCORES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD. IMMEDIATE LEADER OF SIX SECTIONS WHOSE FOREMEN 
WERE EXCHANGED (EX) AND THREE CONTROL GROUPS (CON) 








Section Initial Final t Ratio p* 
a (EX) 56°8 42°2 3°41 “O01 
(EX) 40°2 §8°2 4°96 < ‘oor 
fe (EX) $3°3 49° I-13 25 
D (EX) 43°4 $0°9 1-96 “O$ 
: (EX) $8°7 403 4°66 < -0oI 
F (EX) 48-0 56-4** 
G (CON) $2°9 §2°0 
H con} 45°4 46°4 
I (CON) $3°8 $3°9 





* Degrees of Freedom = 130. 
** Foreman of this section became ill. No t Ratio was computed. 


no change in mean scores occurred. The f ratios and respective levels of 
probability are also summarized in Table II. Of the five experimental groups 
in which the situation remained stable, in only one did the change in mean 





TABLE III REPRODUCIBILITY AND RELIABILITY OF 
*“* ATTITUDE TOWARD LEADERSHIP: IMMEDIATE LEVEL” SCALE 
Initial Final 
Admin. Admin. 
Guttman Reproducibility “95 "92 
Plus Percentage Ratio “76 °72 
Kuder-Richardson Reliability "84 *85 
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scores, in opposite directions within each pair of groups, fail to reach at least the 
‘os level of significance. Three of the groups had changes which were 
grossly significant. 

The Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale is seen in Table III 
to meet Guttman’s criterion of -go on his index of reproducibility. Using a 
more rigorous index of reproducibility, the Plus Percentage Ratio * (13), the 
scale exceeds the criterion of -70. The hypothesis that the scale is measuring 
along moxe than one dimension can be rejected. As might be expected with 
a scale of high internal consistency, its Kuder-Richardson reliability of 
‘84-85 is sufficiently high to permit accurate prediction for groups (19). 


3. THE OTHER SEVEN SCALES 


Analyses of variance for the other seven scales produced F ratios which 
for every scale except one, Attitude Towards Leadership: Top Management 
Level, were too small to warrant using the t technique to test differences in 

















TABLE IV ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ALL SCORES ON 
‘““ ATTITUDE TOWARD LEADERSHIP: TOP MANAGEMENT” SCALE 
7 | as | 
Source of | Sum of Degrees of | Estimate of 
Variation | Squares Freedom | Variance 
Between Groups | 2,352°35 1§ | 156°82 
Within Groups | I1,811-08 128 | 92°27 
Total | 14,163°43 143 
| ; 
_ Between = ie 
Win *? Pe 





group means. The F ratio for the above scale, as indicated in Table IV, was 
significant at about the -os level of probability. The t ratios were computed 
for differences in section mean scores on this scale. Only one section’s change 
in mean score was significantly different from chance, the t for Section E 
being 2-91, which yielded a probability figure of -004 (see Table V). 
Because insufficient items were included in the questionnaire to bring 
these seven scales up to the criterion for unidimensionality, no claim is made 
that they are measuring along only one continuum. Yet scale analysis indi- 
cates that they are very close to the criterion. It is probable that with addi- 
tional items, each could be brought up to the criterion. The Kuder-Richard- 
son reliabilities, shown in Table VI, range from -64 to «76 when calculated 





4. The Plus Percentage Ratio is defined: 
r— mr 
I— mr 





PPR = 


where r is the coefficient of reproducibility, or proportion of consistent responses 


and = mr is the minimum reproducibility, or minimum proportion of consistent responses possible for 
an item, given its response frequencies. 
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TABLE V MEAN SCORES ON ATTITUDE TOWARD TOP MANAGEMENT OF 
SIX SECTIONS WHOSE FOREMEN WERE EXCHANGED (EX) AND 
THREE CONTROL GROUPS (CON) 





Initial Final 
Admin. Admin. 


Section 





A (EX) $3°6 $4°9 
B (EX) s'l $2"9 
C (EX) $3°0 47°7 
D (EX) 40°7 46°3 
E (EX) 56°6 45°2* 
F (EX) sil 55°l 
G (CON) $10 53°5 
H (CON) 47°5 48°9 
I (CON) 45°4 48°1 





* t= 2°91, p= +004 


on the basis of 12-item scales. These are within the usual range of reliability 
reported for attitude scales (19). 

Inter-scale correlations, tabulated in Table VII, are seen to be low. 
Feelings of Status in the Work Situation is completely independent of the other 


scales. The other correlations appear to fall into two clusters, with significant 
correlations within clusters, and little correlation between scales in different 
clusters. Within one group of scales are the three leadership scales, whose 
intercorrelations range between -40 and «58. In the other group are the four 
more “‘subjective” scales: Feelings of Belongingness in the Group; Feelings of 
Status Outside the Work Situation; Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures; and 


TABLE VI MEAN REPRODUCIBILITY AND RELIABILITY OF EIGHT ATTITUDE 
SCALES BASED ON INITIAL AND FINAL ADMINISTRATIONS’ 
NORMALIZED T-SCORES 





Guttman —— Plus K-R* 
Scales Reproduci- Percent. Reliability 
bility Ratio 





Leadership Immediate 
Leadership Departmental 
Leadership Top Management 
Belongingness 

Status Work Situation 

Status Non-Work Situation 
Evaluation of Past 

Outlook for Future 





* Corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula to increase each scale to 12-item length. 
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TABLE VII INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCALES BASED ON INITIAL 
ADMINISTRATION NORMALIZED T-SCORES 

















L | B SNW P F SW 
Leadership Immediate —_ $3 *40 | 13 “II "27. «II 04 
Leadership Departmental *$3 — °58 | ei: iY ee “14 
Leadership Top Management -40 58 _ | a a ae ‘07 
| = “F 
Feeling of Belongingness 13 290 °255 | — "31 43 °43 “14 
St.tus Non-Work Situation ‘II +26 “ax | 93% a *50 ‘18 | —-I5 
Fvaluation of Past 27 °24——i'2C| «43s *80 _ ‘47. | —<I2 
Outlook for Future ‘II 25°28 | 43 «°I8 = 47 —_ ‘14 
Status Work Situation 04 «14 ‘07 | 14 —'IS —*I2 *I4 _ 
en | 








Outlook for the Future. These intercorrelations range from -18 to +50, with 
most of them being above -40. 

It is noteworthy that the changes in all the group means except those 
ment previously as having attained an acceptable level of significance 
were .¢ sught that even a high correlation figure between the initial and final 
administrations would not have made the attitude shifts significantly differ- 


ent from chance variation. 


DISCUSSION 


One of the purposes of this study was to invéstigate the determinants of 
verbal responses by industrial workers to questions about their immediate 
supervisors. These responses are assumed to be indices from which inferences 
cart be made about the leadership process—that is, about th interaction 


which takes place between foreman and men in the work si- » a. Assum- 
ing that every aspect of the leadership situation is, to some e, affecting 
men’s verbal responses, we still wish to know which asp rhe situation 


the primary determinants of these responses. 

As a minimal requirement it seems necessary to list seven aspects of the 
leadership situation which have received attention from other investigators, 
and which demand consideration as hypothetical determinants of verbal 
responses: 


. The personality of the leader (4, 22). 

. The leader’s behavior or style of leadership (4, 12, 14, 15, 21, 23). 

. The followers’ personality needs (4, 22). 

. The followers’ expectations and frames of reference for judging leader- 
ship (4, 12, 22). 

5. The task and situation as they affect the requiremen : of the leadership 

role (4, 22). 


> WN 
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6. The organizational structure or group structure, to the degree that it 
defines the leadership role (4, 10, 11, 12, 21, 23). 
7. The surrounding culture and its basic authority ideology (22, 23). 


An ideal investigation would collect data for as many as possible of these 
aspects, or as many subdimensions of them as each might yield, and attempt 
to control for the others. Our study, however, while possessing the merit 
of being a controlled change experiment in a natural setting, has some of the 
shortcomings inherent in ex post facto analysis. Each seeaiitica determinant 
will be considered in turn, and we shall ask whether the experimental results 
support or deny the hypothesis that this is the primary determinant of verbal 
responses to questions about leaders. 

Not all of these seven aspects of the leadership situation, however, appear 
to be variables for our experiment. The nine groups of workmen which 
participated in the study each occupied a similar place in the organizational 
structure of the telephone company. It can be assumed that the role of fore- 
man was defined similarly for all such groups in the company, and can 
therefore be treated as a constant for this experiment. 

A similar assun:ption can be made about the authority ideology which 
prevailed in the subjects’ cultural milieu. Both Sanford (22) and Shartle (23) 
have pointed out that there tends to be in each culture or subculture a shared 
ideology towards leadership. This is not to deny whatever variability on 
this dimension that is attributable to individual personality needs, but to 
assert that the cultural environment of the subjects with respect to the norms 
of leadership ideology can be considered a constant. 

The personality of a leader, and his behavior or style of leadership, have 
been hypothesized as important variables in the leadership situation. To 
what degree they are separate dimensions, however, is a question of the 
particular personality theory used. For our purpose, the question as to how 
much of the leader’s role behavior is attributable to his persistent “person- 
ality” structure is not a critical one. We can consider personality and be- 
havior as inseparable characteristics of individual leaders. 

The first two hypothetical determinants of verbal responses we have 
listed above can therefore be considered together. They are what Krech and 
Crutchfield term the “structural” factors in the perceptual and judgment 
process (16): characteristics of the perceived object which “demand” that 
it be perceived in a certain way. The “functional” factors are those com- 
ponents of the perceptual process which derive from the perceiver’s needs 
and motives: characteristics of his personality. 

Although in any act of perceiving and judging, both “structural” and 
“functional” factors are involved, the perception or judgment will differ, 
depending upon which type of factor is predominant. The point of much 
of the recent work on the influence of need on perception (2, 3) has been 
that when “functional” factors are strongly invoked, veridical perception is 
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less likely. When, however, the “structural” factors are predominant in the 
cognitive process, it may be predicted that a high degree of consensus will 
exist with respect to the characteristics of a perceived object, and that sensi- 
tivity to changes in the characteristics of the perceived object will also be 
evinced. 

Verbal responses to questions about immediate supervisors are un- 
doubtedly determined in part by the “structural” factors—the objective 
characteristics of leaders in the work situation, and in part by the “func- 
tional” factors—the personality needs of followers. The results of this experi- 
ment indicate that the subjects were responding to questions about foremen 
primarily in terms of “structural” factors. In the six experimental groups in 
which changes in leadershiy) were made, the group means, seen in Table II, 
reflect the changes made. After four months under a new foreman, a group 
obtains almost the identical score, in response to questions about him, as did 
his original group. 

The high degree of consensus that these groups display in evaluating their 
leaders is made clear if we compare the scores of each foreman’s original and 
subsequent groups. Section A had a mean score of 56:8, as compared to 
Section B’s mean score of 58-2 to the same foreman. Section B had a mean 
of 40:2 compared to Section A’s 42:2 toward the same supervisor. In Table II 
it is seen that this agreement was relatively high towards all six foremen. ' 
Both a high degree of consensus about the characteristics of their leader, and 
a marked sensitivity to changed leadership has been demonstrated by the 
men in these groups. 

These findings appear to deny that the personality needs of followers are 
the primary determinants of responses to questions about leaders. If an 
individual’s needs for “authoritarian” leadership or “democratic” leadership, 
arising out of his unique experiences and personality structure, were the 
determining factor in how he responds to leadership, it is unlikely that he 
would agree with his co-workers about the effects of changed supervision. 
This would be so unless the personality needs of all the individuals in the 
group were relatively similar, in which case personality needs would not 
be a variable, but a constant in the leadership situation, and would not 
explain the variance in response scores. 

If we pursue the idea that both “structural” and “functional” factors 
determine verbal responses to questions, it seems clear that with different 
items, the probability of one or the other type of determinant being primary 
will vary considerably. Some questions have a clearly defined objective 
referent for the men in their immediate environment. This appears to be 
true, to varying degrees, of the questions in the three leadership scales. With 
these questions it is possible for “structural” factors to dominate cognitive 
processes. It seems, however, that none of the other four scales, Feelings of 
Belongingness in the Group, Feelings of Status Outside the Work Situation, 
Evaluation of Past Successes and Failures, and Outlook for the Future, have as 
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clearly defined objective referents. The questions from these scales appear to 
be related more to the respondent’s personal frame of reference. It is likely, 
therefore, that responses to them would tend to be dominated by “func- 
tional” processes—components of the individuals’ motivational systems. 

In reporting the results, it was pointed out that the intercorrelations 
between the eight scales, shown in Table VII, fall into two distinct clusters, 
with Feelings of Status in the Work Situation independent of the scales in 
either cluster. The mean of all the intercorzelations between the scales in 
one cluster and those in ihe other is only -23, which does not reach the -o1 
level of significance. Within the cluster comprised by the three leadership 
scales, the mean of the intercorrelations is -50. The mean of intercorrelations 
in the other cluster is -39. Both these mean correlations have a p = -oor. 
This is consistent with the theory that responses to questions in one set of 
scales tend to be dominated by “functional” processes, and responses to items 
in the other set by “structural” ones. 

Although intercorrelations among the three leadership scales are not high, 
ranging between -40 and «58, they might be interpreted as evidence in con- 
flict with the theory above, as indicating a generalized “attitude” toward 
leadership. However, responses to specific objects in the environment may 
be highly correlated with other responses to different objects, without 
assuming that a “functional” process is dominating the responses. Some 
relationships are inherent in the “real” wor'd, in addition to those which 
exist within the individual’s motivational system. In the situation where 
this research was done, it is reasonable to expect that response’ to questions 
about different levels of leadership would be related, because of the hier- 
archical nature of the organization. Some aspects of a foreman’s behavior 
would be likely to be attributed to higher authority; when men were highly 
satisfied with the behavior of their first-line supervisor, it is likely that top 
management would be seen in a more favorable way. 

That this need not be interpreted as a generalized “attitude” towards all 
leadership is evident from the effects of experimentally changing immediate 
leaders. With one exception, none of the groups showed any significant 
change in verbal responses to questions about either departmental leadership 
or top management. Although responses with respect to immediate super- 
visors were changing markedly, those with respect to the two higher levels 
of leadership were not influenced by this, but remained constant. 

The only exception to this is the change which occurred in Section E’s 
score on the Attitude Toward Leadership: Top Management scale. The score of 
this group underwent a significant decrease, from 56:6 to 45:2 (see Table V). 
The men in this group had formed a strong attachment to their foreman. 
When he was transferred, they protested strenuously in a deputation to 
management, When the time came for administering the second question- 
naire, they refused at first to participate. Only by promising them a complete 
explanation after they had filled out the questionnaire, and by leaving the 
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completed forms in their possession until they had expressed their satisfaction 
with the explanation, was their participation secured. The strength of their 
feelings against management was apparent in the ensuing discussions. They 
felt resentment because management had broken up their “smooth working 
team”. 

This section’s responses to questions about its foremen changed in the 
unfavorable direction more than those of any other group (see Table II). 
This is the only instance of a change in responses to one level of leadership 
being related to a change in responses to another level. Section E appeared 
to be the only group whose men had become emotionally disturbed by the 
transfer of foremen. This seemed to affect the men’s ability to make objective 
evaluations. Not only was their resentment directed against top manage- 
ment, but it was reflected in an exaggeratedly low score in response to its 
new foreman, who thus became a scapegoat. 

The tendency to exaggerate differences where a foreman had been pre- 
ceded by another who had been evaluated more favorably points to the 
importance of expectations of followers, and their frames of reference for 
judging leaders. The present research took place in a situation where much 
effort had been expended by the company in defining the roles of super- 
visors and communicating this to the employees. The work situation can 
be looked upon as strongly structured, in that the foreman is readily per- 
ceived as a leader, and his relationships both to those above and below him 
are clearly delineated. The men can perceive their leader as related to them- 
selves and their own expectations on the one hand, and to his superiors and 
company policy on the other, using this as a total frame of reference for 
evaluating a foreman as “good” or “poor”. In those cases where neither 
company policy nor the limits of company-foreman and foreman-men 
relationships are clearly perceived—as appeared to be the case in Section E— 
it is likely that faulty evaluations and emotional upset accompany change. 

The frame of reference within which a supervisor is judged by his men 
appears to be one of the primary determinants of their verbal responses to 
questions about him. Although we have talked in our previous discussion 
as if the consensus which existed among the experimental groups about 
their leaders was determined by the objective characteristics of the foremen, 
this is an inference unsupported by data about how these supervisors behaved 
toward their men. Rather than assume that these men are in agreement 
about the reality of their environment, it is more accurate to say that the 
consensus displayed is a social reality for them, using the term as Festinger 
has recently (5). It is then apparent that this constitutes a common frame of 
reference or group norm. 

The fact that it has been possible to develop scales for three separate levels 
of leadership which attain the degree of unidimensionality indicated in 
Table VI is additional evidence for the operation of group standards in 
judging leaders. This is because the Guttman method requires that, in order 
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for an answer pattern to be scalable, a high degree of consensus must exist 
among the subjects as to the ordering of items along a continuum. To the 
degree that the answer pattern to a scale can be called unidimensional, it can 
be assumed that a common frame of reference exists for respondents. 

In Table VI it can be seen that the responses to questions about immediate 
leadership are more scalable than those about intermediate leadership; and 
responses to the latter are more scalable than those to questions about top 
management. The Plus Percentage Ratios are +74, 65 and -59 respectively. 
This order also represents the relative amount of contact and degree of 
familiarity the men have with the three levels of leadership. These results are 
consistent with evidence elsewhere (6) that group norms arise through con- 
tact and communication. The daily contact with the immediate supervisor 
and co-workers in the small work group results in a common frame of 
reference for evaluating the foreman. The more distant leadership is from 
the immediate work situation, and the fewer “structural” characteristics of 
leaders that are present for followers, the less likely that standards for making 
evaluations of leadership will be common. 

Group norms also seem to be operating with respect to the workers’ 
feelings of status. In Table VII it is seen that the Feelings of Status in the Work 
Situation scale is not related to any of the other scales. This indicates that 
within each section there exists a sense of status for the members which is 
related neither to leadership nor to the more “functionally” determined 
responses to the other cluster of scales. Although in each group scores were 
spread along the continuum from high to low, none of the group means 
departed very far from the population mean. This can be interpreted as 
the existence of consensus within each group as to the relative order of merit. 
The work group appears to be the frame of reference within which feelings 
of status developed, for men who were located in the modern headquarters 
building, those in sections B and D, did not see themselves as having higher 
status than men located elsewhere. 

It had also been hypothesized with respect to these sections, that because 
of the proximity to second- and third-line supervision in the more elegant 
surroundings, that a different ‘social climate’ might prevail. However, differ- 
ences caused by this variation in physical environment did not bear a system- 
atic relation to any of the results. Because of certain restrictions imposed by 
doing research in an actual work situation, both sections B and D became 
experimental groups. Whereas initially they both had a relatively low score 
on the Attitude Toward Leadership: Immediate Level scale, on the final admin- 
istration their mean scores were significantly higher, as seen in Table II. 
Section B’s change was significant at the <-oo1 level. When these results 
are considered along with the significant changes which occurred in experi- 
mental groups A and E, two sections in isolated and ‘makeshift’ quarters, 
it is clear that differences in physical environment did not affect the results. 

Rather than constituting evidence for or against the importance of 
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situational determinants of verbal responses to questions about immediate 
leadership, these results only indicate that what the investigator may assume 
to be situational variables, such as those we have discussed above, may not 
indeed be variables for the individuals who are being studied. 

In a recently reported laboratory study which was similar in design to this 
research, Bell and French (1) obtained similar results. They refer to research 
by Gibb (7), who varied the group task for groups of constant membership, 
and found leadership position to be consistent from group to group. They 
conclude that: “If similar results continue to accumulate for other types of 
situations, the recent trend toward emphasis upon situational factors in 
leadership may require some re-evaluation.” 

It may be that so-called “situational” factors have been overemphasized 
in reacting too strongly against the “great man” theory of leadership. How- 
ever, “situation” itself is a global word which, to be useful will have to be 
defined in terms of the relevant conceptual dimensions. The empirical ques- 
tion will then become: Which of these dimensions are important deter- 
minants of responses, under various conditions? Our results indicate that the 
physical work environment as such is not an important determinant of 
verbal responses of the subjects of this research. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This research was designed to investigate the determinants of verbal 
responses by industrial workers to questions about their immediate super- 
visors. Experimental changes were made in the immediate leadership of 
small work groups. Before and after measures, four months apart, were 
obtained on eight Guttman-type attitude scales. 

It is obviously not possible to generalize conclusions from this experiment 
to situations where the leader-follower relationships are structured differ- 
ently. Within the limitations of this general type of social situation, which 
is not uncommon, however, throughout industrial organizations, certain 
conclusions appear to be justified. 

1. Within small work groups, considerable consensus exists in making 
evaluations of both leaders and co-workers. This consensus arises when there 
is opportunity for communication between workers, and when the object 
of communication is present for the men. The greater the familiarity men 
have with their leaders’ behavior and characteristics, the more do common 
frames of reference operate in making evaluations of leadership. 

2. Responses which men give to questions about their leaders are 
determined primarily by the behavior of leaders in the work situa- 
tion. When leadership. behavior is changed, evaluations of leaders will 
also change, guided by the norms which exist in the group for judging 
leaders. 


3. Leadership skills which are satisfactory for one group of men will be 
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judged adequate in other groups, to the extent that frames of reference for 
evaluating leadership are shared. This places emphasis upon group standards, 
rather than upon individual followers’ personality needs. 


14. 
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THE SHARED FRAME OF 
REFERENCE CONCEPT APPLIED 
TO THE ASSIMILATION OF 
IMMIGRANTS 


RONALD TAFT? 





In the past few years, Australia has been facing a problem in social inter- 
action which is unparalleled in intensity in its recent history. The problem 
is that of the absorption of non-British migrants entering Australia each 
year in numbers equivalent to more than one per cent of the present over- 
whelmingly British population. These immigrants bring with them values, 
customs, traditions, and languages that are widely divergent from the pre- 
vailing ones, although, as Murphy has argued (6), the true extent of this 
divergence is seldom realized by either immigrant or Australian. 


MONISTIC ASSIMILATION 


This problem of absorption is commonly referred to as a problem of 
assimilation and it is this concept and its underlying values that are to be 
examined in this paper. A literal interpretation of the concept of assimilation 
means a process of becoming alike, an interpretation that in itself does not 
betray value assumptions. However, as applied to social groups, the term 
assimilation often implies a positive evaluation of the values of the majority 
group, and a negative one of the values of the minority group. I shall ascribe 
the name “‘monistic” to this approach to assimilation. According to this 
viewpoint, assimilation is conceived as a “swallowing-up” of the minority 
group so that it loses all identity by taking over the standards and values of 
the latter. This viewpoint seems to be implied by Jenks when he says “Only 
when the individuals of ethnic groups are emotionally dead to all their 
varied past, and are all responsible a to the conditions of the present, 


are they assimilated people” (4). 





1. My thanks are given to Professor K. F. Walker for making some valuable comments on an earlier 
draft, and to Mr. A. F. Bownes for his assistance in the preparation of this paper. 
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The set of values implicit in the monistic bias appears to be widely 
accepted in many Western countries, and particularly amongst Australians, 
most of whom are proud of their almost exclusively British heritage. These 
values are embodied, for example, in the attitude that justifies anti-semitic 
prejudice on the grounds of Jewish resistance to “assimilation”. In a study 
of a random sample of the population | of Melbourne (2), 72 per cent of the 
respondents agreed with the statement “A Jew is a Jew first and an Australian 
or an Englishman a good last.” This proved to be the item most saturated 
with the Positive pole of a factor related to “the holding of prejudiced 
opinions” (versus “advocating active discrimination”). 

The monistic assumption also appears to underly the characteristic 
evaluation in the U.S.A. that accords the highest status to the White, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant elements—this, despite frequent lip service to the melting- 
pot approach to cultural integration. This partiality for the above-mentioned 
dominant elements in the American culture was considered by Ruesch et al. 
to be a prevailing attitude with the “man on the street” (10, 10) and it 
formed the basis of what these authors term “The American Core Culture”. 

A weakness in the values underlying the monistic orientation to assimila- 
tion is the ethnocentrism implicit in it. But there is also a pragmatic draw- 
back. Rarely, if ever, does a majority group passively absorb a substantial 
minority without being influenced to some extent by it. A genuine attempt 
to assimilate a minority must open up channels of communication between 
majority and minority groups which involve two-way interaction, and in 
which the majority and minority cultures influence each other. 

History is replete with examples of social tensions resulting from attempts 
to liquidate minority groups by a one-way process of communication 
emanating from the majority group. In his study of the assimilation of 
refugee immigrants in Australia, Murphy has pointed out that the failure 
of the programme to date has been partly due to the fact that the attempts 
to bring about assimilation have involved the Australians as the active giver 
and the immigrant as the passive receiver. “The D.P. who feels that he must 
give up his old personality to obtain a new one may feel that he is losing 
the last thing in the world that is really his and be correspondingly resistant 
to the process” (6, 194). 

The monistic bias usually presupposes an evaluation of cultures in a 
hierarchical order, and is often accompanied by overt evidence of prejudice 
and discrimination. This, in turn, establishes resistances on the part of the 
minority groups to participating in the assimilation process. 


PLURALISTIC ASSIMILATION 


The opposite bias to the monistic is the “pluralistic”. According to this 
viewpoint, two or more cultural groups can form part of the same com- 
munity and, at the same time, keep assimilation down to a minimum. The 
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failure to assimilate, in this instance, is not the result of prejudice, but of 
agreement on both sides to preserve and tolerate differences. 

The underlying values of the pluralistic bias are that each group is entitled 
to retain its culture, but that tolerance towards each group is necessary in 
order to establish and maintain a supra-ordinate loyalty to the national 
community-at-large. This viewpoint has been expressed by Bogardus when 
he states: “We cannot ask an immigrant to give up his loyalty to his home- 
land where his early days were spent. . . . He who has no sucli loyalties is 
not dependable to develop new loyalties. A great love and loyalty are built 
by degrees; and hence the immigrant may be encouraged to keep his home- 
land loyalty, providing he will fit it, or parts of it, into his new national 
loyalty” (1, 358). 

It should be noted that the pluralistic viewpoint concerns two or more 
groups who form part of a larger all-encompassing group, i.e., the nation. 
The situation that sometimes exists where two cultures exist in physical 
propinquity or even within the one geographic unit, but without some 
supra-ordinate group membership, does not concern our consideration of 
assimilation. 

We can only briefly mention here the case where one of the groups holds 
the monistic bias while the other holds the pluralistic. Such a situation is 
fraught with danger that the groups will manifest hostility to each other, 
and that assimilation will become extremely difficult. An even more subtle 
position exists where the majority group demands monistic assimilation 
from some groups, and caste-like pluralism from another, e.g., the Southern 
States of the U.S.A. The situation is even further complicated by variations 
in the way the members of each group perceive their own position, and that 
of the other group. The relations: between a monistically oriented majority 
group and a pluralistically oriented minority group would be seriously 
affected by an incorrect belief on the part of the former that the latter desired 
to assimilate themselves completely to the majority group. This situation 
might well lead to repressive legislation followed by the setting up of an 
“underground” movement. There are many subtle possibilities in the various 
combinations of frames of reference which we cannot pursue at present. 

The pluralistic bias towards ethnic assimilation, although largely frowned 
upon in Australia, is to a considerable extent accepted in several countries 
which have adopted it as official policy; for example, Canada, Israel, and 
Switzerland. In these countries two or more groups live side by side within 
the one country, not only tolerating each other’s value systems, but also 
sharing a supra-ordinate value system which includes an acceptance of this 
mutual tolerance. A failure to share such a frame of reference would lead to 


inter-communal friction, and it would be incorrect to refer to such a country 
as pluralistic. 
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THE SHARED FRAME OF REFERENCE CONCEPT 


To the extent that the members of a pluralistic nation share a frame of 
reference, they constitute a group. As Newcomb points out, “In social 
psychological purposes, at least, the distinctive thing about a group is that 
its members share norms about something” (7, 38). In other words, the 
members of a social group have a common way of perceiving certain as 
of their social environment, which Newcomb has labelled a “‘shared-frame- 
of-reference”.? 

The establishment of this shared set of values, or “shared-frame-of- 
reference”, requires communication between the members of the groups. 
The respective groups need not be fully conversant with the value system 
upon which they differ, but for pluralism to work successfully, there must 
be awareness of the agreement to tolerate each other’s values. This implies 
at least some interaction between the members of the sub-cultural groups 
in the society. 

Is the pluralistic system a stable one? Does the -fact that there is some 
communication between the communities mean that their shared frame of 
reference will extend in scope through interaction? There is ample evidence 
in Psychology that when persons with differing norms of judgment (frames 
of reference, or values) are in interaction, their norms tend to converge 
(vide the reference to Sherif’s experiment below). However, we must grant 
that, in so far as pluralism is based upon an agreement to disagree, this agree- 
ment may lead to a stabilization of group differences. Without such an agree- 
ment to disagree, the interaction between the groups would lead to modifica- 
tion of frames of reference towards convergence. We may hypothesize that 
when persons with differing sets of values are in communication, the extent 
to which their interaction will lead to convergence of their norms will be 
partly dependent upon the degree to which their shared frame of reference 
involves an agreement on pluralism as a social value. 

Thus we may distinguish between pluralism in which the differences in 
norms between groups are perpetuated by agreement not to converge these 
norms, and “‘interactionism” in which the differences between the groups 
are not perpetuated by such an agreement. 


THE INTERACTIONIST APPROACH TO ASSIMILATION 


When we consider non-pluralistic countries, such as Australia, the effect 
of social interaction becomes of the greatest importance in assimilation. 
Granted that there is sufficient goodwill and communication in the first 
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2. In this paper the following terms will be used with the same connotation—“‘set of values”, “value 
systems”, “‘norms”, “frames of reference’. In the limited setting within which we are using these terms 
they all imply standards used by the typical member of a group when he makes evaluative judgments 
about the acceptability of the social behaviour of himself, of his fellow group membezs, and of others. 
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place, we should expect to see convergence towards some common frame 
of reference occurring through a process of interaction. However, we should 
note that there must be some common frame of reference in the first place 
to enable communication to take place at all. This initial frame of reference 
may consist only of some lingual basis of communication and an attitude 
of mutual tolerance, and the first basis of agreement might actually be to 
the effect that the native and the immigrant groups should play differing 
roles in the society. 

Immigrants may be assigned a certain position or status and expected to 
follow a prescribed form of behaviour in respect to that position. It is a 
very rare group in which the shared norms also include a reference to 
completely shared roles; even in small groups the members are usually agreed 
upon a pattern of different roles associated with different positions within 
the group, all of which are interlocked and interacting; e.g., leader, recorder, 
buffoon, critic, admirer, etc. Even granted the allocation of different roles 
in the society to immigrants and native Australians, agreement on their roles 
would constitute part of the assimilation process. 

The above discussion provides the background to the conception of 
assimilation that appears to us to be the most useful and appropriate for an 
understanding of the problem with which we started—the absorption of 
immigrants into Australia. Assimilation is conceived as the process by means 
of which persons originally possessing heterogeneous frames of reference converge 
towards common frames of reference as a result of social interaction. This is a re- 
statement of Newcomb’s account of the development of group norms to 
fit this situation with special reference to assimilation as a dynamic process. 

It may help to clarify our definition if we develop its implications, using 
as our prototype Sherif’s experiment on the autokinetic phenomenon in 
which he demonstrated how subjects, originally possessing idiosyncratic 
norms, converge to group norms (1). For this purpose let us imagine some 
social situation where both members of an immigrant minority group and 
native-born Australians are brought into contact. For example, say a 
referendum is being held on drinking hours. We may express the interaction 
and modification of the frames of reference of a minority group and the 
majority group of native-born Australians as in Figure 1. 

This figure is a diagrammatic representation of the members of immi- 
grant group A viewing the referendum in terms of frame of reference a, 
and the members of the majority group B in terms of its frames of reference 
b. When each views the situation separately there is no reciprocal interaction. 
But what may occur when they are brought into communication and express 
their own and listen to each other’s opinions? The monists would express 





3. This definition puts into terms of the frame of reference concept what Park and Burgess have 
defined as follows: “Assimilation is a process of int tion and fusion in which ns and groups 
acquire the memories, sentiments, and attitudes of other persons or groups, pa 5 by sharing their 
experience and history, are incorporated with them in a common cultural life” (8, 735). 
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the shared frames of reference (c) of the all-inclusive group of both immi- 
grants (A) and the majority group (B) as follows: 

c=b 
where the frame of reference of dominant group (B) becomes that of the 
all-inclusive group, the influence of a merely being eliminated. 

The pluralists might express their conception of assimilation as follows: 
let c represent the common frame of reference referring to the agreement 
of the two groups to disagree, then ac would represent Group A’s frame of 
reference and be would represent Group B’s. 

The interactionists would go further than the above, and say that 

c=f(a, b); 
at any particular time ¢ in the interaction the equation would be 

=f (ab). 
Finally there may come a point (T) where the interaction between a and b 
will lead to complete convergence, i.e., as 


a 
t—>T, ee =by. 
Then the equation would be 


Cp =f(ap -br) =dr =b,. é 





4. It may be of value to distinguish this process of convergence from accommodation. The latter does 
not require change in frames of reference, but only in behaviour. Accommodation between interacting 
groups (or persons) involves changes in behaviour in the interest of more satisfactory co-operation and 
is more typical of the pluralistic value system than of any other. As Park and Burgess point out (8, 736), 
accommodation is usually conscious, assimilation unconscious, 
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Referring to Figure 1, A and B are shown in interaction, but their influ- 
ence is almost certain to vary in its potency. The final point of convergence 
(c) will be closer to that of the more potent group, and if the minority 
group is particularly weak its influence on ¢ may be negligible, i.e., monistic 
assimilation will occur. Potency in the assimilation process is probably a 
resultant of several variables such as the size of the groups, their prestige, 
and the rigidity of their norms—the latter in turn being the resultant of 
other influences, for example cultural attitudes towards change, the com- | 
plexity of the culture and the nature of the attitudes in question. 

Thus we see that the shared frame of reference in the group norms of the 
all-inclusive group arises out of the interaction of the original frames of 
reference of the two groups. This is essentially the process of norm building 
that cccurs every day whenever people come into social contact and respond 
to each other. When groups such as those chosen for our illustration fail to 
accept a common frame of reference, we have the germ of social tension. 

Assimilation is thus viewed by us in the light of this two-way interaction 
with resulting group norms emerging from the interaction of the original 
norms of the members of both groups. An immigrant to Australia may be 
considered to be completely assimilated when he shares frames of reference 
with other Australians, particularly with regard to his own role requirements. 

As we have already pointed out, the frame of reference of groups com- 
monly includes norms about the roles of various members. In the same way, 
the common frame of reference to which sub-groups may be converging 
through interaction may actually prescribe different role behaviour for 
different types of individuals. The expected roles of immigrant or minority 
groups may or may not be differentiated from the roles of majority group 
members of the same status. Thus, if the white man in an Asiatic country 
is expected to suffer the discomforts of a stiff collar at the tropical dinner 
table, and if this role is agreed upon by the members of the population, 
the white man could be spoken of as assimilated. (In practice, the colonial 
official’s stiff collar and the native official’s loin-cloth will probably both 
give way eventually to some suitable common garb, an example of con- 
vergence of roles through interaction. But this interaction could not occur 
unless there was some assimilation in the first place, i.e., shared norms.) 

The description of assimilation as the acceptance of assigned roles should 
not be construed as advocating that the minority group members should 
necessarily accept a dominant frame of reference that assigns them a lowly 
role. In most cases they would not accept such a frame of reference, but if 
they should do so, this would constitute assimilation, no matter how unde- 
sirable a social scientist might consider this to be. As a matter of fact, master 
and slave have frequently been in agreement on their contrasting status and 
each has been content to retain his complementary role. (Note that Park 
and Burgess claim that household slavery has been “‘a most efficient device 
for promoting assimilation” (8, 739).) 
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To summarize, a conceptual approach to assimilation based on the shared 
frame of reference and the role expectation concepts has been proposed to 
replace the traditional monistic or pluralistic biases. The central feature of 
this approach is that assimilation is a process (rather than a state of affairs) 
in which differing frames of reference approach convergence through inter- 
action. The frames of reference involved may include heterogeneous role 
prescriptions for the members of the groups concerned, agreement upon 
which is a necessary part of the assimilation process. The relative potency 
of the groups interacting in assimilation will vary according to various 
characteristics, at present not established. 


MULTIPLE FRAMES OF REFERENCE . 


Up to this point we have been referring to the value system of groups 
as if one or more patterns of values exist that are accepted by all of the mem- 
bers of any particular group. We could distinguish between those values 
that are a sine qua non for membership in the group, those which are normal 
amongst the group members, and those which are a matter of individual 
choice. For example, a member of the British Medical Association (Australian 
Branch) must subscribe, in all of his public behaviour, to the principles of 
the Hippocratic oath, he most likely opposes a free national health scheme, 
but he may adhere to the principles of - any religious creed with equal 
impunity as far as his membership in the B.M.A. is concerned. The value 
system of any particular doctor is affected by the group membership in his 
professional organization only in so far as his profession is relevant, but on 
other matters, such as religion, he may derive his values from the norms of 
other group memberships. 

Only in the most totalitarian society is there any endeavour made to 
eliminate completely this use of multiple reference groups as a source of 
values. Even in a society that is monistic, in so far as many aspects of assimila- 
tion are concerned, it is normal for the members of the society to derive a 
large proportion of their values from many reference groups within that 
society. The value systems imposed by the majority group refer only to 
some aspects of life that are reg.:ded as essential or normal to membership 
in the society as a whole, other values being left to the prerogative of 
individuals. To this extent most countries that are monistic regarding ethnic 
cultural differences are usually frankly pluralistic regarding other differences 
in values. In the same way, a country that is pluralistic regarding ethnic 
cultural differences, may be monistic regarding other values, particularly 
values referring to loyalty to the nation as a ele or matters referring to 


the legal code, the protection of the nation and to national aggrandisement. 
The more a nation moves towards totalitarianism, the greater the pressures 
on the cg no matter what their ethnic mes to derive all of their 

ight postulate a continuum 


values from some overriding set of values. We mig 
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from totalitarianism, through ethnic monism and pluralism to an anarchism 
in which there are no shared frames of reference of any significant potency. 
Neither of the two extremes of this continuum would ever be found in 
actual practice. 


RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 


What now are the consequences to the study of assimilation problems 
of the above theoretical discussions? 

Many of the problems in assimilation, such as the factors determining 
the potency of a group, fall into the scope of Sociology, but it is hoped that 
this present analysis will also provide a useful conceptual framework for the 
consideration of some of the psychological problems inherent in assimilation. 
For example, the analysis could be applied to the study of the progress of 
assimilation of groups within some particular context of interaction, and the 
way that this is affected by such factors as initial divergence in social norms, 
status factors involved in their relationship, the way in which different 
groups perceive each other, the effect of cross-memberships in other groups, 
and the influence of overriding membership in a group on sections of that 

oup. 

2 We could reverse the process of transferring the results of psychological 
studies of individual interaction from Sherif’s laboratory studies to larger 
social groups by returning with our findings in these latter studies to the 
Psychological Laboratory. The processes which we have discussed in this 
paper as constituting assimilation of groups could be applied to the assimila- 
tion of the values off individuals who are in interaction. Experimental groups 
could probably be set up in the laboratory in which the relationships between 
the individuals could be varied in order to observe assimilation of values 
actually occurring. 

In a study, described in detail elsewhere (12), the writer, together with 
A. F. Bownes, reports on the application of this theoretical analysis to a 
study of the assimilation of immigrant schoolchildren in Western Australia. 
The children’s attitudes towards the desirable and undesirable personality 
traits of their peers were studied by sociometric, and Tryon’s “guess who”, 
techniques in five classes of schoolboys, aged approximately 14 years. It 
was found that, in general, there was a ts between the values 
(frames of reference) of both the Australian and the immigrant boys. Also 
that, in general, the same norms (role expectations) were applied to the 
judgments about immigrant children as those applied to Australian children. 
It would seem, then, that if there ever had been differences in the various 
frames of reference adopted by the children, these differences were already 
giving way to convergence. To confirm this, however, it would be necessary 
to study other stages in the assimilation of the same children. 

Although the finding in this study was that the resemblances out- 
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numbered the differences in the frames of reference, some suggestive differ- 
ences were found. For example, the Australians favoured mostly those 
qualities that make children good group participants, while the immigrants 
required more friendliness on the part of the Australian child. The Australians 
stressed competence in group activities as a good quality in immigrant 
children, while the immigrants laid more stress on the advisability of a good 
sense of humour; both groups were agreed on the need for immigrants not 
to be too enthusiastic, aggressive, or attention-seeking. The resemblances 
suggest that the convergence process is well under way; the differences 
suggest that the common frame of reference might easily include some 
significant differences in the role expectations for Australians and immigrants. 

The concepts applied in such studies of assimilation might well be found 
to have an application beyond the area of the absorption of migrants; for 
instance, they may be applied to an understanding of the interaction between 
the management and the employee groups in industry. Characteristic value 
systems could be sought within these groups and a study could be made of 
the effect of interaction between the groups. Several parallels to our analysis 
of assimilation suggest themselves in the existing work in the field of 
industrial relations; for example, the work of Mayo and the Harvard School 
of Business Administration (5) appears to be firmly rooted in monistic 
assumptions, while the work of Jaques and the Tavistock group (3) seems 
to be rooted rather in the interactionist. Some of the views of Ross and the 
California Institute of Industrial Relations (9) suggest the pluralistic assump- 
tions. It is hoped that by the use of parallels such as these, it may be possible 
for the social psychologist to carry out laboratory and field experiments 
which will lead to findings that are applicable to many of these problem 


areas of group relations. 
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Attitudes towards groups and organizations are often formed on the basis 
of information and evaluations which are transmitted by secondary or even 
further removed sources. The reputation that a group gains will play an 
important part in determining the support it gets from other groups, the 
degree of influence it may be permitted to exercise, and the size and type of 
its membership. Thus, many organizations expend large resources in building 
and maintaining favorable reputations. 

From the various aspects of a group’s reputation its prestige may be 
abstracted and this, the notion of group prestige and some of its correlates, 
is the subject under study. The prestige of a group may be viewed as that 
part of a group’s reputation which refers to its social visibility and to its 
evaluation as a “superior” group. Since the definition of the term “group 
prestige” is in a sense one of the objectives of the study proper, we shall not 
attempt to elaborate upon the above definition at this point. 

Having prestige seems to be advantageous to a group or individual in 
several ways. Along with prestige goes access to desirable activity regions. 
Prestige probably carries with it greater ability to influence others and in 
itself seems to be psychologically satisfying. In this study, since we shall be 
dealing with college sororities, social organizations in which membership 
is voluntary, one of the principal advantages of having prestige is that of 
facilitating the process of recruitment. This, and other advantages, will be 
discussed in connection with the results of the study. 

The aims of the study are several: 

1. To determine whether the concept of group prestige is in fact a 
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variable which helps to account for, or explain, variations in other properties 
of the group and membership. In connection with this, the relation of 
prestige to the recruitment and selection process and eventual composition 
of the group is investigated. 

2. The criteria which are used by the members of a community to 
evaluate prestige are studied and related to the nature of the community 
and to the values of society-at-large. 

3. Since prestige has been regarded as one source of group cohesiveness 
(1), the relation between prestige and the specific satisfactions derived from 
membership is investigated. 

4. One hypothesis relating group prestige and the participation of 
members in outside groups is explored in detail. This hypothesis, that the 
higher the prestige of a group the more self-sufficient it is and therefore the 
less will its members participate in outside groups, has guided a good share 
of the analysis. The findings, however, are more complex than originally 
envisaged. 

5. Some attempt is made to show that prestige is relative to the system 
of groups which are being compared. 

6. Finally, the results are used to discuss the role of prestige among groups 
in competition with one another 


METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


To do a study having the aims just outlined it is necessary to use groups 
which are rather similar i in purposes and activities, and which belong to a 
common “system” of groups, i.e., they must be comparable. Furthermore, 
they must vary in prestige and be sufficiently numerous to treat statistically. 
College sororities, particularly those on the campus of the University of 
Minnesota, meet these criteria fairly well. However, as will be evident from 
the results, the sororities differ systematically on a number of interrelated 
variables. These systematic differences, while they reveal the very relations 
we are investigating, also make it difficult to specify the direction of causa- 
tion, since with an N of only 20, and for other reasons, partial correlation 
techniques are not applicable. The disadvantages are in part also due to the 
cross-sectional nature of the study. In order to be tested, some of the hypo- 
theses require a study over time. On the other hand, a field study of this 
sort has . advantage of determining whether a particular variable is im- 
portant (i.¢., does it seem to account for a large proportion of the variance) 
and in so far as any theory is generated, the data can be examined in terms 
of their consistency with the hypotheses. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


In the spring of 1950 a questionnaire was submitted to 18 of the 20 
academic sororities on the campus of the University of Minnesota. An 
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additional sorority had earlier received a pre-test form of the questionnaire 
and where the identical questions were asked N will be 19. Occasionally N 
will be 20 whenever the data required were obtained apart from the ques- 
tionnaire. The questionnaire contained 52 questions, a few of which were 
open-ended. Since many questions were designed to investigate factors other 
than those related to group prestige, much of the information will not be 
reported in this study. 

The questionnaires were administered during the sororities’ business 
meeting, a time when most of the members were present. Questionnaires 
were left with the president of the sorority for absent members to fill out 
later. The mean percent returned by the sororities is 90. The median return 
is 91 per cent. The range of return among sororities is from 76 per cent to 
100 per cent. 

Sororities on this campus consist of house girls, town girls and pledges. 
House girls are primarily out-of-town students who live in the sorority 
house. Town girls generally live at their homes in the Twin-City area with 
their parents, while pledges mav ~ nay not live in the house depending 
upon whether they are from out-. ___ wn and upon the availability of room 
in the sorority. In this study the term “‘active” will be used to refer to both 
house and town girls who are not pledges. No sorority may have more than 
58 members. Further information about size and other characteristics of the 


sample will be reported in the results proper, since those variables themselves 
form part of the study. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


In general, two types of analysis were made. Pearson’s product-moment 
correlations or Spearman’s rank-difference correlations were used whenever 
it seemed appropriate and possible to relate the mean values of the groups. 
Olds’ tables (5) for evaluating rank-difference correlations were used. The 
N of all correlation coefficients is either 19 or 20. We have chosen the 5 per 
cent level of confidence using two-tailed tests to regard a relationship 
seriously. According to Olds a rho of approximately -47 is necessary for 
significance at the 5 per cent level for an N of 19. A Pearson coefficient of 
-46 is significant at the 5 per cent level for N=19. Correlations smaller in 
size than these when reported are noted by “(n.s.)”” to be not significant. 

The other type of analysis is the comparison of percentages based upon 
sub-populations larger than single groups. This type of analysis was used 
because the correlational technique was too difficult to apply and/or the 
hypothesis to be tested referred to differences in specified sub-populations. 
The Chi-squared tests made in these instances are, of course, not based upon 


the percentages but upon the actual frequencies. 
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RESULTS 
THE MEASUREMENT AND CONSISTENCY OF GROUP PRESTIGE 


The relative prestige of the sororities was measured by listing alphabetic- 
ally the 20 sororities and requesting each girl to indicate for each sorority 
whether that sorority had “higher, lower or the same prestige” as her own 
sorority “for most students on campus”. Provision was made for a “don’t 
know the sorority” category. In computing a score for prestige a weight of 
I was assigned to the “higher” category, a weight of 2 to the “same” category 
and a weight of 3 to the “lower” category; the “don’t know” checks were 
disregarded. Two methods of deriving the prestige ratings were compared. 
Since it was learned from inspection that a lower prestige sororities had 
fewer members, the method of weighting the ratings given by each sorority 
according to its size would give more weight to the ratings of the higher 
prestige sororities. The unweighted average would give equal weight to all 
sororities independent of the size of the group. Both methods are usable 
depending upon the purpose of the investigation. The results, however, were 
practically identical except for a few reversals of adjoining ranks. The 
method used in this report is based upon the weighted averages of the 
sororities’ ratings. Sometimes product-moment correlations will be presented, 
in which cases the prestige score will be based upon these average weights. 

Table 1 presents the ratings and the corresponding rankings of the prestige 
attributed to each sorority and the prestige they attribute to themselves. The 
weighting scheme is such that average ratings less than 2-00 indicate that 
compared to one’s own sorority the sorority has been rated higher more 
often than lower by the population of sorority members. To obtain self- 
ratings the ratings given to all the other sororities were averaged for each 
sorority. Self-ratings above 2-00 mean that the sorority regarded itself as 
higher in prestige more frequently than lower. 

There is considerable consistency in the rankings derived from the ratings 
given to each sorority by all of the other sororities (data not presented). 
Kendall’s coefficient of concordance (2, p. 411) is -88. In general, except for 
the extreme upper ranks, the sororities tend to rate themselves somewhat 
higher than they are rated by other sororities, but this over-estimation is not 
marked. Since most sororities over-estimate by relatively equal amounts, 
the correlation between the resulting self-rating of the sororities and their 


rating by others is high (rho=-94). 


In order to determine the extent to which the prestige ranking of the 
sororities was a function of familiarity with the sororities, the correlation 
between the rankings of the active members of the sorority and the pledge 
members was computed. This correlation is -97, suggesting that the pledges 
who are usually pe it new to the campus have either already absorbed 


the prestige ranking evaluation or have prior knowledge regarding the 
prestige of the sorority. 
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As indicated in Table 1 the rank-difference correlation between the per- 
centages of “don’t know” responses given to each sorority and its prestige 
is ‘72. The higher the prestige, the fewer the “don’t know” responses. There 
was a marked discrepancy between the “don’t know” ranks and the prestige 
ranks of the two Jewish sororities, one of which is tied for rank 9-5 and the 


TABLE | RATINGS AND RANKINGS OF PRESTIGE BY OTHERS AND BY 
SELF AND PERCENT “DON’T KNOWS” RECEIVED 








Col. 2 Col 5 
Be br Col. 3 Col. 4 Percent Col. 6 
R P ag Self- Rank of don’t Rank of 
— rating* Col. 3 knows Col. 5 
(of Col. 2) Rating 6 : . 
by others received 
I 1-60 2°63 I 3°6 2 
2 1°67 2°54 5°5 $°7 5 
3 I-71 2°59 3 81 6 
4 1°81 2°60 2 16 I 
5 1°93 2°53 7 13°I 12 
6 195 2°54 3S 5$°6 + 
7 1°96 2°58 4 8-9 8 
8 2°26 2°47 8 $°5 3 
9°5 2°44 2°29 9 8-2 7 
9°5 2°44 2°00 13 32°6 19 
II 2°46 2°al 10 QI 9 
12 2°55 2°1§ II 10°6 10 
13 2°64 1°95 15 36°3 20 
14 2°68 2°13 12 19°9 17 
15 2°75 — — 162 13 
16 2°76 1°96 14 170 15 
17 2°86 1°80 17 16°4 14 
18 2°88 1°74 18 18-2 16 
19 2°89 1°67 19 23°3 18 
20 2°91 1°82 16 13°0 II 


* That is, the ratings that sorority has made of all the others, and therefore the larger the 
number in this column the higher is the self-rating. 


tho (cols. 1 and 4)=-94 tho (cols. 1 and 6)=+72 





other is in the 13th position of prestige. These two sororities were in the last 
and next to the last ranks on “don’t know”; that is, they had the highest 
percentages of “don’t knows” assigned to them. If they were eliminated 
from the correlation it undoubtedly would be substantially higher. While 
it would have been interesting to determine more completely the significance 
of the “don’t know” response, the analysis necessary for this purpose was 


not carried out. 
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GROUP PRESTIGE AND SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


One of the strongest and most important correlates of prestige is the size 
of membership of the sorority. The higher prestige sororities have a markedly 
larger membership (r=-87).? This result indicates that it will be difficult to 
separate the relative influence of prestige or size on other variables. As a 
matter of fact, it seems very likely that prestige and size are (in this setting) 
interdependent variables, prestige being a cause for size, and size in part 
determining prestige.* 

It should be noted that the ceiling on size of membership has created a 
markedly skewed distribution: the mode is in the interval N=54 to 58, the 
median size is 52:5, the mean is 46-6, the range 14-58. 

The increasing size of the group in relation to prestige is more a function 
of both an absolute and proportionate increase in town members than in 
house members. Rho between prestige and percentage of town members 
is -52. The mean number of house girls for the ten upper prestige sororities 
is 12:2, the mean for the lower nine sororities is 8-6. The mean number of 
town girls for the upper ten sororities is 35-9 and ‘for the lower groups is 
only 20-6. This result may be explained in part by the approximately equal 
capacity of the sororities to house the out-of-town girls. 

Both prestige and size are related to a third variable, the age of the group 
on campus as measured by the year the local chapter was founded. The older 
the sorority the higher its prestige (r=-79), and the larger its membership 
(r=:55). The sororities established earlier probably have several important 
competitive advantages over those established later. They have a denser 
network of alumnae and potential members, a history of and reputation for 
achievements, experience in managing their organizations, and, it is said, 
greater financial stability. Probably, the female students who attended uni- 
versities in the late 1800’s and early 1900's, as compared with the present, 
were more likely to be drawn from the upper socio-economic levels. If this 
is correct and if there is some continuity in the selection of members, then 
the higher prestige groups would continue to draw their membership from 
the upper socio-economic levels. 

In addition, the members of the higher prestige groups have had more 
connections with their sororities before they actually joined. The members 
were asked to check off which of the conditions shown in Table 2 existed 
for them when they were rushed and the same table shows that members of 
the ten highest prestige groups more frequently than the nine lowest prestige 
groups knew girls who were already members of their sorority and had 
adult relatives and acquaintances who were members. Only 9 per cent of 





2. The membership size used was the average of the fall and spring quarters’ membership including 
pledges. The size of the individual sororities are not reported in order to protect their identity. 

3. The relation between group prestige and size of membership is probably not general. When 
exclusiveness is valued by an organization a curvilinear or other type of relation would probably exist. 
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TABLE 2 GROUP PRESTIGE AND CONNECTIONS WITH CHOSEN 
SORORITY PRIOR TO JOINING 








Prestige Knew Aale Ads Friends 
Relative — Acquaintances No 
of Some of decided A 
Sorority Members rest ord to Join er 
Member Members 
% % % % % 
Upper ten 82 22 25 8 9 488 
~ . + * 
Lower nine 70 8 10 8 22 272 
Total 78 17 19 8 13 760 


* Differences between upper and lower prestige sororities significant at or beyond 5 per cent level of 
confidence. 





the former groups had no connections whatsoever, while 22 per cent of the 
latter groups had none (p<:0s). 

An analysis of the data (not presented here) of the high schools which 
the girls attended suggests that the more frequent connections of the higher 
prestige members is correlated with the more homogeneous high school 
representation within their sororities. For example, as many as 39 per cent 
of the members of the higher prestige groups attended one of three named 
high schools in the Twin Cities, while only 19 per cent of the nine lower 
prestige groups came from the same three high schools. The members of the 
lower prestige groups are more diverse in their high school representation. 


GROUP PRESTIGE AND BACKGROUND FACTORS OF THE MEMBERSHIP 


With increasing prestige of the groups is associated higher socio-economic 
family backgrounds of the membership. Using the Minnesota Occupational 
Scale, rho between group prestige and the average scale value of the father’s 
occupation is +57. Although 3 65 per cent of the entire sample reported 
their annual family income, the correlation of -71 (r) may be taken as a fair 
approximation to the relationship between group prestige and economic 
status of the membership. It should be emphasized that the lowest average 
parental income reported by any sorority is at least $5600 a year. The 
highest average income is at least $8100. The distribution of mean incomes 
of these groups, therefore, does not extend to the lower limits of the popula- 
tion at large. 

The membership of the upper 10 sororities also report their parents to 
have more education (p<-os). Sixty-eight per cent of the fathers and 61 per 
cent of the mothers of the higher groups have at least some college education. 
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The corresponding figures for the lower 9 sororities are 54 per cent and 
49 per cent. 

In summary of the foregoing results the higher prestige sororities in 
comparison with the lower groups are larger in membership with a higher 
proportion of town girls, longer established, composed of members who 
were more likely to have had prior connections with their sorority, and 
come from families of higher socio-economic status. These differences 
accompanying prestige will reduce the certainty with which conclusions 
can be drawn from the results which follow. Unlike experimentally created 
groups, the composition of the various sororities is systematically different 
and the status of these specific groups is associated with the status of the 
members in the larger society. 


THE REPORTED MEANINGS OF PRESTIGE 


Turning now to the interpretation of the term “prestige” as used by the 
subjects of this study, Table 3 presents the relative frequency of types of 
meanings freely given to the question, ‘ Some sororities are said to have high 
prestige and some are said to have low prestige. What do people have in 
mind when they use the word prestige?” The answers were coded with an 
overall inter-coder agreement on a response by response basis of 68 per cent 
using 50 questionnaires. In addition to the percentages for the total sample 
the results for members of the upper, middle and lower prestige sororities 
are presented. The particular divisions were made on the basis of inspection 
of distances between prestige scores. The distances between the 7th and 8th 
and between the 12th and 13th sororities were conveniently large. 

The results show that the term prestige has several different meanings 
although all of the meanings carry some implication of “higher’’, “better”, 
“larger”, etc., with reference to some desirable characteristic. 

The criteria used to judge a sorority’s prestige refer either to the achieve- 
ment or reputation of the sorority as a whole or to the attributes of members 
themselves. The most frequently mentioned meaning has local reference, the 
activity of the group in the university community. The second most frequent 
meaning is based simply upon the general reputation of the group. In this 
category were included such responses as “‘it is well known”, “it has a high 
reputation”. 

These two meanings are closely connected and their high frequency of 
occurrence lends support to the initial definition of group prestige as “social 
visibility” and “superiority”. However, many references are made to the 
composition of the group as well as to the organization as a whole. Probably 
in social organizations such as these the composition of and the actions of 
the group qua group are inseparable in the perceptual fields of the members 
of the community. The readers may inspect Table 3 for other meanings. 

The reported meanings of prestige differ between the members of the 
high and low prestige groups. The higher prestige groups more frequently 
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report attributes which refer to the intrinsic quality of the members or to the 
achievement of the group. The lowest prestige groups are more inclined 
to mention extrinsic properties such as wealth, social status and size of the 
group. It seems evident that the members of the upper groups perceive their 
groups’ prestige somewhat differently than those of the lower groups. 








TABLE 3 REPORTED MEANINGS OF PRESTIGE 
7 High 5 Middle 7 Low Total + 
Type of Meaning Sororities Sororities Sororities (N=755) 
(N=348) (N=228) (N=179) =755 
% % % % 
1. Active in campus affairs 39 30 26 34* 
2. General reputation; visibility 32 36 33 33 
3. High scholarship 17 14 8 14* 
4. Members are campus leaders 14 12 15 + 
5. High standing of national 
sorority 21 9 $ 13* 
6. Wealthy members 6 19 20 13* 
7. Others regard sorority as having 
prestige II 15 10 12 
8. Personality characteristics of 
members: self-confident, poised 17 8 5 11* 
9. Type of girls pledged; most 
desired girls 16 8 7 11* 
10. Large membership 8 7 15 o* 
11. Members’ families of high social 
status 6 8 14 8* 
12. Strong campus influence 8 7 10 8 
13. Physical attractiveness of 
members 7 7 8 7 
14. “Nice girls” 7 6 7 7 
15. Don’t know 3 7 7 5 
16. All others (10 categories) 27 30 35 30 


+ Five cases missing. 
* Differences between high and low groups significant at or beyond ¢ per cent level of confidence. 





Although we are not prepared to back up any explanations of these 
differences the concept of saliency (4) seems applicable. If we assume (as we 
try to make plausible in a later section of this paper) that the members of the 
lower prestige groups are more socially mobile upward than the members of 
the upper groups the discrepancy between their present and desired social 
status is greater. The characteristics which they are striving to attain can be 
easily elicited by this form of measurement (open-end questions) because 
these items are “upper-most” in awareness. The higher status members 
already possess these characteristics and perhaps have become adapted to 
them (2). 
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DIMENSIONS OR COMPONENTS OF PRESTIGE 


From the data presented so far it appears that the judgment of a group’s 
prestige is made upon more than a single criterion. The preceding section 
may be regarded as one method of identifying those criteria. However, to 
obtain a more quantifiable method for determining the factors which make 
up prestige the members were asked to indicate whether their sorority was 
in the first, second, third or last quartile of all the sororities on each of ten 
attributes. Some of the attributes were selected on the basis of a pilot study, 
while others were included to test out the possibility of a halo effect. 

The score for each dimension was constructed by assigning a weight of 
one through four to each of the corresponding quartiles checked. The mean 
scores were then correlated with the prestige of the sororities. 


TABLE 4 RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PRESTIGE AND 
SORORITY SELF-RATINGS OF TEN CHARACTERISTICS 





Rho 


Attribute (N=19) 





. Well known on campus 

Having dates 

. Variety of girls 

Financial standing 

. Participating in campus activities 
Having mature girls 

Nice house oe 
Co-operation within sorori 

. High scholarship r 

. Having friendly girls 


I 
2: 
3 
4. 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9 
fe) 


I 


} 





Table 4 presents these dimensions and their respective rank-difference 
correlations with prestige. It will be observed that only four of the ten 
attributes are significantly related to prestige, ruling out the existence of an 
indiscriminate halo effect. 

The high correlation of prestige with “well known on campus” is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that a necessary condition for having prestige is 
social visibility. It is obvious that unless a group becomes known within its 
community it cannot even be judged. 

Some students believe that the members of the higher prestige sororities 
are more attractive to the available men and are therefore more successful 
in dating. The high correlation of “having dates” and prestige indicates that 
at least the sororities themselves believe this to be so. Measured by the sheer 
quantity reported by the girls themselves, however, dating does not have so 
high a relation to prestige. Rho between the percentage of girls in each 
sorority “going steady” and prestige is -36, in the same direction but not 
statistically significant. Prestige and the mean number of dates per month 
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of those not “going steady” is -37, again not significant. However, rho 
between prestige and the proportion i go with fraternity men of those 
“going steady” is -47. In the last section of the results additional data bearing 
on this relation will be presented. The latter finding suggests perhaps that 
the kind of data and status of the male partner needs to be taken into account, 
The Pearsonian correlation between prestige and a measure of satisfaction 
with the sorority as providing opportunities for “‘meeting boys” is -64. In 
so far as the satisfaction measure takes into account the quality of the date 
and perhaps is more valid than estimated frequency of dates, the latter 
correlation may be a better estimate of the intended relation. The fact that 
“variety of girls” is significantly related to prestige is probably explained 
by the greater numbers in the higher prestige sororities. 

“Financial standing” is an ambiguous term, since it may refer either to 
the financial condition of the sorority as an organization or to the economic 
status of the members. Whichever meaning is intended, however, the belief 
in financial differences exists. 

Of the attributes which are not correlated to a statistically significant 
degree, only “high scholarship” and “participating in campus activities” 
will be discussed. 

The absence of a relationship between high scholarship and prestige 
reflects the subjects’ awareness of their sororities’ actual and relative scholar- 
ship standings, since that information is disseminated periodically. The pro- 
duct-moment r between the self-rating of sorority scholarship and the mean 
grade point average over the preceding three-quarters is -84. The absence of 
a relationship between prestige and scholarship, however, is in contradiction 
with the mention of “high scholarship” as a meaning of prestige by 14 per 
cent of the sample. 

The not significant correlation of only -36 between prestige and “‘partici- 
pating in campus activities” came as a surprise in view of the prevalent belief 
on campus that the larger and more prestigeful sororities are more active. 
Moreover, it will be shown in the next section that sheer participation of 
the members in other campus organizations can be negatively related to 
prestige when certain types of measures are used. 


PRESTIGE AND PARTICIPATION IN CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 


The relation of a group’s prestige and its members’ participation in other 
groups seems to be a complicated one. Indeed, at least two hypotheses which 
have opposing effects can be reasonably proposed, both conceivably being 
true. Thus, it might be supposed that if the members are highly satisfied with 
their group, when the satisfactions are associated with prestige, they will 
tend to confine their activities within the group. On the other hand, the 
achievement or maintenance of prestige may require a group to induce its 
members to achieve leadership and responsible positions in extraorganiza- 
tional activities. Of course, since it is possible for some members to do the 
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latter with credit accorded to the group as a whole, both types of relations 
could exist. The relation is further complicated in this study by the likelihood 
that the composition of the sororities may be systematically different in 
terms of relevant aptitudes and interests. Although not specifically designed 
to test these hypotheses conclusively, the following analysis of data will help 
us in judging their relative merit. 

Table 5 shows for the top 10 and lower 9 sororities the percent of girls 
including pledges who belong to various types of campus organizations. It 
will be observed that 16 per cent more girls in the lower groups belong to 
organizations in addition to their sorority. Relatively more of the lower 
prestige group members belong to “special interest” and “religious and 
social service” groups, while the sororities are about equally represented on 
“governing boards and councils”. In the discussion section the important 


TABLE 5 PRESTIGE AND TYPES OF ORGANIZED CAMPUS ACTIVITIES IN 
WHICH MEMBERS ENGAGE 








Sororities : , Governing Religious 
in Order of Sorority Special Boards and —_ and Social All N 
Presti Only Interests ; é Others 
estige Councils Service 
% % % % % 
Upper ten 35 38 30 10 22 488 
* * ” 
Lower nine 19 $2 30 29 18 272 
Total 30 43 30 17 20 760 


* Differences between upper and lower groups significant at or beyond 5 per cent level of confidence. 





distinction will be drawn between the absolute and proportionate number 
of group members participating. 

The rank-difference correlation between prestige and the mean number 
of organizations belonged to by active members is —-42, not quite significant 
at the 5 per cent level. However, when the same correlation is computed 
for the house and town girls separately the respective correlations are -o2 
(n.s.) and —-55. The results are similar when the number of hours spent 
weekly in these activities is used instead of number of organizations. For the 
house and town girls combined the correlation is —-47, for house girls 
‘17 ms.) and for town girls —-61. Thus, the higher the prestige of the group 
the less do the town members participate in other organized activities on 
campus, but this relationship does not hold for house members. 


The average amount of time spent in the sororities’ organizational activities 
bears no significant relation to prestige. But when the average ratio within 
each sorority of time spent in the sorority activities to total time spent in all 
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activities is correlated against prestige, the rank-difference coefficient is -47 
for all active members. For house and town members respectively it is —-25 
(n.s.) and +53. The town members of the higher prestige groups therefore 
devote a — proportion of their total time to organizational activities, in 

eneral, within the sorority. This result is due primarily to the spending of 
ae time in outside activities. Unfortunately we have no measure of the 
distribution of time spent in informal activities. 

In order to explain the fact that the negative relation between prestige 
and participation in outside activities holds for town and not at all for house 
girls, the hypothesis might be entertained that the house girls are uniformly 
satisfied in some respects regardless of their sororities’ prestige while the 
town girls’ satisfactions vary with the prestige of their sororities. In the next 
section evidence bearing upon this hypothesis will be presented. 


GROUP PRESTIGE AND SATISFACTIONS FROM MEMBERSHIP 


To determine whether the members of the various groups derived differ- 
ential amounts and kinds of satisfactions from their membership, the girls 
were asked to indicate their satisfaction with each of eight “things that girls 
might want from their sorority”. This list contained activities or goals most 
of which were based upon a pilot study of what sorority members desired 
from their membership. The rating possibilities were “very satisfied”, 
“satisfied’’, “not satisfied’’. 

Table 6 shows the percentages of house and town girls checking “very 
satisfied” for the upper ten and lower nine sororities separately. It will be 
observed that the members of the upper 10 sororities are more highly satis- 
fied. This difference seems to be greater between the town girls, however, 
than between the house girls. 

Apart from the expected higher satisfactions from “belonging to a group 
which is well known”, the differences which favor the lee prestige 
sororities, either town girls only or both house and town girls, may be 
grouped into the “social activities—meeting boys” category and the “friend- 
ship—valuable contacts” category. Thus, with respect to the goals which 
are usually regarded as reasons for belonging to sororities, the higher prestige 
groups seem to derive more satisfaction. 

The lone significant difference favoring the low prestige groups on 
“leadership experience” may perhaps be a function of the higher proportion 
of officers in those groups which, after all, are smaller in size, but have about 
equal numbers of official positions to the larger groups. 

We now return to the comparison of differences between house and 
town girls which help to explain the findings of the preceding section on 
participation. It will be observed that while there are no significant differ- 
ences in the satisfaction of the house and town girls of the upper 10 groups 
in “‘social activities” and “meeting boys” there are significant differences in 
these two categories in the lower 9 groups. Moreover, the house girls of the 
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PERCENTAGES OF HOUSE AND TOWN GIRLS IN UPPER TEN 
AND LOWER NINE PRESTIGE GROUPS WHO ARE VERY SATISFIED 
WITH VARIOUS ASPECTS OF SORORITY LIFE 





Difference between 
, Upper and Lower 
Upper Ten Lower Nine Groups. Significant at 
House% Town% House% Town % 


or beyond 5% level 
N=97-106 t N=286-327 N=61-69 N=137-155 en — 
House Town 











- Social 
activities 
: ——— to 
get ong 
with others 
. Home on 
campus 
. Meeting 
boys 
. Belonging to 
well-known 
group 
. Valuable 
contacts after 
college 65 67 56 
. Leadership 
experience $7 $7 69. $5 
. Friendship 
with girls 94 * 88 85 80 yes 
+ The N’s vary because the subjects who did not check one of the three satisfaction categories were 
not counted in the computation of that item. 


* Differences between house and town significant at or beyond 5 per cent level of confidence. 





upper and lower groups are not significantly different. Thus, the data are 
consistent with the hypothesis that the house girls derive more equally their 
“social activity” and “meeting boys” satisfactions from their sororities, while 
the town girls not living in the house are more dependent upon their sorority 
for those satisfactions. Since belonging to the lower prestige groups fails 
to satisfy their expectations, with respect to social activities, they have to 
seek such satisfactions elsewhere. 

For additional evidence that house and town members differ in their 
motivation for membership Table 7 is presented. In addition to expressing 
their degree of satisfaction the subjects were also asked to indicate how im- 
portant each of the eight goals was to them personally. The table shows the 

cent indicating “‘very important”. To the house girls, the sorority as a 

‘home on campus” is understandably more important than it is to the town 
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TABLE 7 PERCENTAGES OF HOUSE AND TOWN GIRLS IN UPPER TEN AND 
LOWER EIGHT PRESTIGE GROUPS WHO REGARD AS VERY 
IMPORTANT VARIOUS ASPECTS OF SORORITY LIFE 





; Upper Ten Lower Eight t 
House % Town % House % Town % 
N=81-86 | N=226-236 N=45-49 N=107-112 





. Social activities 40 48 35 * 
. Learning to get along with others 94 80 
. Home on campus 75 72 * 
. Meeting boys 26 II 
. Belonging to well-known group 20 4 
. Valuable contacts after college 45 40 
. Leadership experience 53 71 
. Friendship with girls 96 88 


CY AWPwWH 


t The pre-test sorority is not used because their instructions called for rank ordering this question. 


}$ The N’s vary because some subjects rank ordered the items and all but their first response was 
discarded. 


* Differences between house and town significant at or beyond the $ per cent level of confidence. 





girls. To the town girls in the lower prestige groups, social activities are 
more important than to the house girls. 


PRESTIGE AND ATTRACTION TO THE GROUP 


The process of joining a group is probably determined by at least two 
sets of factors: the individual’s desires and the probability of her acceptance 
as a member. In sorority groups the process of gaining membership is very 
explicit and formalized. Prospective candidates for membership usually 
consider several groups before deciding upon a particular sorority and 
they receive various cues as to their prospects of being accepted by the 
sororities (6). 

It might be supposed that there is a scarcity of high prestige sororities 
relative to the demand for them and as a consequence many girls will join 
groups lower in a than would be preferred. To ascertain whether the 
members of the lower prestige groups were not satisfied with their group’s 
prestige the following question was asked: “Suppose that your sorority 
was not on this campus and you were pledging a sorority all over again. 
Which of the other sororities would you most like to pledge?” 

The results in Table 8 present the number of times each sorority was 
chosen and the mean prestige rank of the sororities chosen by the members 
within each sorority. Rho between prestige and the number of times chosen 
is -95 and prestige and mean prestige of sororities correlates -90. Thus, the 
prestige and or of the sorority are related and the “aspiration” of 
the members of a given group corresponds to their present standing. 

It will be noticed that except for some of the top groups, all members 
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TABLE 8 PRESTIGE WITH NUMBER OF TIMES CHOSEN AS SUBSTITUTE 
SORORITY AND MEAN PRESTIGE RANK OF SORORITIES CHOSEN 








I 2 3 4 5 
No. of Mean 
Sororities Times Prestige 
in Order of Chosen as ~_ Rank of or 
Prestige Substitute and Sororities F 
Sorority Chosen 
I 49 6 3°26 2 
2 68 3 3°57 4 
3 77 2 3°14 I 
4 $9 4 4°97 7 
5 88 I 5°59 8 
6 40 7 4°41 5 
7 $I 5 3°35 3 
8 22 10°5 4°52 6 
9°5 33 8 6°12 9 
9°5 19 12 9°43 15 
II 22 10°5 6°73 B te) 
12 27 9 7°84 12 
13 12 13 9°42 14 
14 9 14 7°04 II 
I$ 8 1§ oo -- 
16 3 16 9°59 16 
17 2 17°5 10°00 17 
18 2 17°5 8:07 13 
19 I 19°5 10°14 18 
20 I 19°5 II‘l§ 19 
N = 593 T 
Rho between columns Rho between columns 
1 and 3 = "95 I and 5 = ‘90 


t N is less than 760 because some girls did not choose a substitute sorority. 





choose into groups with prestige above their own; no group averages lower 
than the 11th rank. However, the questions remains, why weren't the top 
prestige groups chosen by all groups? From some of the comments on the 
questionnaires, from informal observations and interviews we believe the 
reasons to be: 1. in addition to the force to locomote upward there is a force 
to locomote into groups composed of people of like status and qualities; 
2. the girls have established friendships across sororities but have limited 
them to sororities of not too dissimilar prestige position. These friendships 
are sources of attraction to those groups. 


PRESTIGE AND SOCIAL MOBILITY OF GROUP MEMBERS 


While this study has focused upon variables related to the prestige order- 
ing of sororities, it should be remembered that the differences in prestige 
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are relative and that most probably in the eyes of the members of even the 
lowest prestige groups it is a source of prestige just to belong to a sorority. 
It seems plausible to make the further assumption that the members of the 
lower groups are more socially mobile upward than the members of the 
higher prestige groups, in the sense that the latter have attained high status 
in society-at-large while the former may be seeking higher status than they 
possess. If this assumption is correct it should be expected that high prestige 
group members would regard their sorority membership in a matter-of-fact 
manner while the lower prestige groups would be “excited” and therefore 
more inclined to inform others of their membership. Unless they were 
ashamed of their membership there would be only weak restraints against 
communicating such information to outsiders. 


TABLE 9 “WHEN YOU ARE WITH OUTSIDERS, HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT 
LETTING THEM KNOW THAT YOU ARE A MEMBER OF YOUR 











SORORITY?” 

Upper Ten Lower Nine 

Sororities Sororities 

N % N % 
1. The first opportunity I get I let them know 34 «70 40 -14°7 
2. I usually will let them know 92 188 $8 aI3 
3. It doesn’t enter my mind, one way or the other 236  48°4 133 489 
4. I don’t try to hide it but I don’t volunteer it 121 24°8 39 —«14°3 
5. I try to hide it o 00 o 00 
No response Br: be) ae 
Total 488 100°0 272 99°90 


Chi-squared=20:06, for 3 d.f., p=<-o1 





To test this hypothesis the subjects were asked to check one of five points 
ona scale of their readiness to inform outsiders of their sorority membership. 
The rank-difference correlation between the mean scale value for each 
sorority and its prestige is in the expected direction (rho=-70). Table 9 
presents the results for the upper 10 and lower 9 groups and shows that the 
differences between high and low prestige groups in the categories of com- 
municating the information are primarily in volunteering the information 
early in conversation. Perhaps this reflects the lower prestige group members 


greater reliance upon their sorority membership to validate their claims to 
high social status. 


PRESTIGE AND RELATIONS WITH OTHER GROUPS 


It is usual for sororities and fraternities to engage in social activities 
together. It was conjectured that the question of which sororities participate 
with which fraternities would be decided, in part, upon the degree to which 
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the groups are similar in prestige. To determine the extent to which this 
kind of pairing-off took place, the girls were asked:“‘With which fraternities 
does your sorority as a group do things together?” 

Not having prestige ratings for fraternities it was assumed that the mem- 
bership size of the fraternity would be an approximate index of its prestige. 
A rank-difference correlation between sorority prestige and the mean size 
of the fraternities mentioned by 50 per cent or more of the members was 
computed. This correlation is -53. Although a fraternity and sorority may 
choose one another on the basis of similarity in number of members, it 
nevertheless is probable that the prestige of the groups affects their mutual 
participation. 


DISCUSSION 


To discuss the results of this study it is necessary to go beyond the 
collected data and make some conjectures about the important features of 
the situation which these groups are in and to “read” the data in the context 
of such an analysis. 

First of all, the competition which exists among these groups gives 
emphasis to the function of group prestige. Sororities compete for “desir- 
able” members. In order to achieve its various purposes a sorority requires a 
minimum number of members. Since college groups are certain to lose 
members, recruiting is a regular and important organizational activity. 

In some ways the process of recruitment is similar to the economic 
process of selling. Where competition exists, the first has to differentiate its 
product from others to make it more attractive to prospective buyers, An 
important difference between this process and sorority rushing is that the 
firm is often not concerned as to who buys their products, whereas many 
sororities are highly selective. Another difference is that a pledge is ex- 
changing her membership for the privilege of belonging to the group while 
the buyer only exchanges his money. 

Without tracing the detailed steps of this mutual process of selection it is 
evident that the sororities which hold out the most promise to potential 
members attract more of them and are able to pledge the more “desirable” 
ones. Since the supply of rushees is limited, the higher prestige groups will 
have more members. This analysis and the supporting data point ve 
strongly to the conclusion that the prestige of a group + Bove upon maa 
the composition of the group and other characteristics which may or may 
not depend upon composition. 

It should be emphasized that prestige as a source of attraction to the group 
does not generally operate apart from the existing friendship relationships of 
the girls. Only a small percentage of the members as rushees had no friends 
among the members of their chosen sorority. The level of prestige of the 
friends that one has will determine in part the choice of sorority and con- 
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versely the desirability of a girl as a member by a sorority will be determined 
in part by their evaluation of her associates. However, the data concerned 
with the substitute sorority indicates the existence of some desire to belong 
to higher prestige groups, but it is not clear whether this desire is a function 
of the perception that the substitute sororities are more attractive because 
of the prestige or for reasons other than just prestige. 

The contradiction between the prevailing belief that the activity of a 
sorority in the college community is a criterion of prestige, and the evidence 
of this study that the relationship between prestige and member participation 
in some respects is negative, deserves discussion. One might begin with the 
assumption that the enhancement of a group’s prestige through participation 
in the community will depend only upon participations which are visible 
and prestigeful. These participations can take the form either of participation 
of the group qua group, or of their members as representatives. We will 
discuss only. the participation of the representatives. Of the many types of 
activities that are engaged in, belonging to “governing boards and councils” 
carries perhaps the most visible prestige. Our data showed that this is the 
only type of activity in which the proportion of the members of higher 
prestige groups participating was not lower than the proportion of the lower 
prestige groups. We arrive at the distinction between the absolute and pro- 
portionate members of the group. It is obvious that though the proportions 
of high and low prestige group members participating in the visible and 
important activities are equal, the higher prestige groups by virtue of larger 
memberships have many more members participating. Thus, size alone is 
an advantage which is at the same time self-perpetuating. This phenomenon 
is an interesting illustration of how an organization’s reputation may be 


established on the basis of its representatives’ position in the more inclusive 
community. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Among the sororities in this study there is a high degree of con- 
sistency in the ordering of the sororities along the dimension of group 
prestige. 

2. The prestige of a group has been found to be related to such objective 
characteristics as the membership-size and age of the organization on campus. 
Size of membership and prestige are viewed as variables interacting recipro- 
cally, with changes in one affecting the other. 

3. The composition of an organization with respect to the status of its 
members in society-at-large is related to prestige. This finding is also re- 
garded as resulting from a reciprocal process of the attractiveness of the 
group and its consequent ability to attract more desirable members. 

4. Although the visibility and gs of a sorority in its local com- 
munity are regarded by the subjects of this study as important criteria of 
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prestige, the data indicate no difference in the percent of members of high 
and low prestige groups taking part in visible and important activities on 
the campus. This apparent contradiction is explained by the fact that 
although there is no difference in the proportion of such participators, the 
absolute number of participators in the high prestige groups is much higher 
because they have more members. 

s. In general, the members of the higher prestige groups are more satis- 
fied with their membership. The ability of their organizations to provide 
satisfactory social activities and opportunities to meet boys is greater. Their 
friendships are more satisfying. This result must be refined to hold primarily 
for the town members who do not live in these sororities. It is suggested that 
the motivation of the house members for belonging to the sorority and their 
geographical closeness to other campus activities leaves them less affected 
by the lower prestige of their groups. The house members use the sorority 
as a place to live while the town members expect the sorority to provide 
social satisfactions. 

6. The finding that the town members of the lower prestige groups are 
less satisfied is used to help explain their greater participation in other 
activities and groups on campus. 

7. There is evidence that if their own sorority were not on campus the 
members of most of the sororities would prefer to belong to sororities 
higher in prestige than their own. The level of prestige of the sororities 
selected, however, corresponds to the level of their present sorority. At 
least three factors may be operating here: (a) a desire to improve one’s 
position, which would account for the upwardness of the choice, (b) the 
force on a person to associate with others of similar status and background 
and (c) the actual social relationships which one has. 

8. It appears that being a member of a group that has little prestige with 
reference to the system of sororities on campus does not imply a low valua- 
tion being placed upon membership in a sorority. An interesting hypothesis 
regarding communications identifying a member with his group emerged. 
Persons who join the less attractive of a set of groups they regard as having 
prestige, will tend to be socially mobile. They will tend to communicate 
the fact of their membership to outsiders more than the members of the high 


prestige groups who presumably are satisfied and secure in their present status. 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


* * * 


A NOTE ON LABOUR TURNOVER IN AN IRON 
AND STEEL WORKS 


J. M. M. HILL 





INTRODUCTION 


A new approach to the study of labour turnover has been developed 
in a recent series of papers,! whereby it is considered as part of a continuous 
social process, rather than as a series of leavings. Statistically, the approach 
has been facilitated by the discovery, in two firms, of survival distributions 
which conform closely to a general hyperbolic function, having the same 
basic formula but with different values. Although there is evidence of similar 
distributions arising in a number of industrial institutions, the phenomenon 
has not so far been recorded and published, using the same conventions, for 
any other organization. Some evidence has arisen, however, in a study of 
industrial accidents at present being carried out by the Operational Research 
Section of the British Iron and Steel Research Association in collaboration 
with the Park Gate Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. As in the case of labour turnover, 
accidents are being studied not so much as isolated events in themselves, but 
as instances in the careers of individuals which may perhaps be regarded as 
symptoms of the continuous process of social and occupational adjustment, 
characteristic of the interaction between the organization and its entrants.? 
Initially, for the purpose of the study, the entrants starting work in Park 
Gate during the year 1947 (831 in all) have been followed up and their 
careers recorded in detail. The labour turnover process discovered exhibits 
the same basic pattern as in the other two published cases but with variations 
in values. In this note the form of this labour turnover process will be 
described together with a brief consideration of the main differences from 





1. These have appeared in Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 4; Vol. IV, No. 3 and No. 4; Vol. V, 
No. 1 and No. 4. - 

2. It should be noted that both accidents and labour turnover share with sickness and absenteeism 
the effect of producing withdrawal from work. This relationship is being considered as part of the 
investigation. 
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the processes discovered in the other cases, especially the Glacier Metal 
Company. 
TOTAL FACTORY COMPARISON 

The Park Gate Iron and Steel Company employs upwards of 3,500 
people. It was established in 1823 and registered in 1864. It is situated at 
Rotherham near Sheffield, in a traditional steel-making area, and draws its 
employees from the near neighbourhood. Both from the fact of its old 
individual establishment and from its industrial environment, one would 
expect it to have developed a fairly stable culture, appropriate to the tradi- 
tions and skills involved. Under these conditions those entrants who did not 
fit in with the culture might be expected both to discern the fact for them- 
selves, and also to be discerned, more quickly than at Glacier, comparatively 
a newer concern in a more recently developed area. At the same time know- 
ledge of the ways of Iron and Steel works in general being widespread in 
the Sheffield district, there are likely to be fewer “experimental” entrants 
with a consequently greater proportion of intended stayers. We should 
therefore expect that the first few weeks of service at Park Gate would be 
characterized by a large number of leavers but that subsequently the process 
would settle down more rapidly than at Glacier. 

The distribution of the whe of service of 1947 entrants to Park Gate 
is shown in Table I and plotted in Figure I. On the diagram, the fitted curve 
for the Glacier Metal Company in respect of the 1942-1945 * entrants has 
been drawn in for comparison; the figures have already been published.‘ 








TABLE I THE PARK GATE IRON AND STEEL Co., LTD. 
DISTRIBUTION OF LENGTHS OF SERVICE OF 1947 ENTRANTS 
Length of Half- Numbers —_ Percentage 
<tr Yearly Leavin Leavin, 
(Weeks) Period 8 8 
O- 25 3 291 35° 
26- $1 | 77 92 
$2- 77 - 3 46 5°6 
78-103 — 46 $°6 
104-129 ae 33 4°0 
130-155 » 15 18 
156-181 ej 16 I'9 
182-207 a 18 2°2 
Over 207 Over 8 289 34°8 





Total Entrants: 831 





3. For comparison with Glacier, the data already published has been used although this concerns the 
entry group 1942-1945. The reason for this is that the Park Gate data has been collected more recently 
and thus 1947 Glacier entrants cannot be followed up for as long. Such changes as did occur in the 
Glacier process over time are described in Human Relations, Vol. IV, No. 3, and Vol. V, No. 4, and 
were not of an order to invalidate the comparison being made. 

4. Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
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FIG TIT 





THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


LENGTHS OF SERVICE OF 1947 ENTRANTS 
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It can be seen that in comparison with the Glacier figures the first point 
on the Park Gate curve is slightly higher, although all subsequent points 
lie below those of Glacier. In other words, in comparison with Glacier the 
induction crisis period is slightly more severe but there is a considerably 
shorter period of differential transit with a high proportion of entrants 
becoming quasi-permanent employees. The difference is brought out even 
more sharply if the two distributions are plotted cumulatively as in Fig. II. 
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FIG I 


THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL CO, LTD. 
AND 


THE GLACIER METAL CO.,LTD. 
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The expectation of a sharper induction crisis at Park Gate is confirmed 
by considering a detailed breakdown of the first twenty-six weeks of service. 
The results are shown in the histograms in Fig. III. It can be seen that 
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whereas the mode in the Glacier distribution occurs in approximately the 
third week of service, the distribution then declining slowly, the higher 
mode on the Park Gate _ occurs in the first week of service, and the 
decline thereafter is stee 

The results thus ten . confirm the suggestion that institutional differ- 
ences, arising perhaps for the reasons suggested, have resulted in a “smoother” 
induction mechanism, whereby entrants are enabled more rapidly to decide 
whether or not Park Gate is the factory for them, and if not, to leave; a 
reciprocal process taking place in the engaging company. 

A comparison may also be noted with the survival data published for 
‘X’ Factory § where the induction crisis period was short, but the quasi- 
permanent remainder small, 68 per cent of entrants leaving in their first half- 
year of service and 21 per cent in their first week. This shows differences 
from both Glacier * and Park Gate. In spite of its old establishment, “X’ 
Factory employs largely unskilled female labour, requiring little training, 
for work which entrants are expected to start immediately after engagement. 
Its processes are comparatively simple and tolerances large. The work is 
partly seasonal and at certain times of the year large numbers of workers 
are required at short notice for short periods, almost anyone who applies 
for a job being taken on. Hence it offers to most entrants little prospect of a 
career; and to many, little security of employment either. Its social boundary 
is thus both weak and fluctuating. In all this it differs from Park Gate where 
the labour force is predominantly male, much of the work is skilled, and 
all of it steady, offering both security of job and opportunity for advance- 
ment. Again, unlike Park Gate, “X’ Factory is. part of an industry having no 
traditional area of operation and hence no traditional labour force to draw 
on. Moreover, it is situated in a part of London where considerable oppor- 
tunities exist for alternative employment. As a result of all these factors the 
proportion of “experimental” entrants is likely to be larger and the propor- 
tion of intended stayers smaller than at Park Gate. Consequently the induc- 
tion crisis period is both shorter and more severe, a much higher proportion 
of entrants becoming casualties from the initial interaction than at Park Gate, 

and a much smaller proportion quasi-permanent employees. 


DIFFERENCES IN SUB-INSTITUTIONAL TURNOVER 

The opportunities for internal turnover differ between Park Gate and 
Glacier. At Glacier all vacancies are advertised internally and interdepart- 
mental movement thus to some extent encouraged. At Park Gate, on the 
other hand, under certain Trade Union regulations newcomers to a 
department, from whatever source, may go to the bottom of the promotion 
ladder of that department. Consequently there are fewer interdepartmental 





$. Human Relations, Vol, Ill, No. 4. 
6. These are discussed in Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
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transfers, and regional boundaries are to that extent stronger. This would 
lead one to expect greater heterogeneity of sub-institutional processes to be 
exhibited at Park Gate than at Glacier. 

In Figures IV and V the numbers of entrants to the major departments 
of both organizations are shown together with the numbers of 4-year 
survivors, and with leavers in each case classified according to whether they 


FIGY THE GLACIER METAL CO. LTD. 
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leave internally, that is to go to another department, or externally to go 
outside the firm. As can be seen, at Park Gate only 17 per cent of departmental 
leavings are internal; for the five major departments of Glacier for which 
comparable information is available the figure is 29 per cent. 

The expectation of greater sub-institutional heterogencity at Park Gate 
is difficult to confirm satisfactorily owing to the different departmental 
structures and functions and the inadequacy of comparative data. In any 
case, without further evidence we would not ascribe differences in this 
respect solely to differences in the opportunities for internal transfers. The 
most that can be said therefore at this stage is that such data as we have is 
not inconsistent with the supposition. 


SUMMARY 

The labour turnover process at the Park Gate Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
has been described and contrasted with two other published cases. Labour 
turnover is considered as the resultant of an interaction process between an 
organization and its entrants and the differences found have been related to 
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differences, firstly in the nature of the labour force from which entrants are 
drawn, and secondly in the functional and cultural characteristics of the 
employing organizations. Data on interdepartmental turnover have been 
given and compared with such similar data as are available for the Glacier 
Metal Company. Differences shown have been related to differences between 
the two firms, in attitudes to, and opportunities for, internal transfer. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A biographical note on the author of this article appeared in Human 
Relations, 1950, Vol. Ill, No. 4. Subsequently he remained as a staff 
member at The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations until August, 
1951, when he joined the Operational Research Section of the British 
Iron and Steel Research Association. 
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An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency. (The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study.) 
Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer. New York, Columbia University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1951. pp. 649. 


For many years references have been made to the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
and now at last we are presented with the findings of this massive inquiry. The basis of 
the work is an analysis of the effectiveness of different techniques for preventing delin- 
quency amongst young people. Two main examples of “potential delinquents” were 
selected and one group was aided by psychological counselling whereas the other was 
left alone save that cases of delinquency within it were recorded. It was thus hoped it 
would be possible to make a faithful objective assessment of the efficacy of various 
psychological means of reducing delinquency. 

Unfortunately, the promise of this interesting scheme, initiated by one of the most 
remarkable figures of American social and medical sciences, the late Richard Cabot of 
Harvard, is not fulfilled in the present volume. It is extremely lengthy, there is a great 
deal of repetition, and despite be fact that the counselling appears to have had a certain 
beneficial effect, the whole presentation is too blurred for any accurate conclusions to be 
drawn. Clearly, a great et 3 of the success or failure of any particular part of the scheme 
depended less on the theoretical and technical application of particular methods than on 
the personality and human sympathies of the individuals concerned. The most perhaps 
that emerges is that almost everyone is helped by kindly and sympathetic understanding, 
but it is to be questioned whether we need a ten-year research project, a six-hundred-page 
book, and the expenditure of tens of thousands of dollars to inform us of this fact. 

Nevertheless, details of methodology and the careful analysis of case histories will 
be of interest to many research workers in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 


yy 
Roads to Agreement. Stuart Chase. London, Phoenix House, 1952. pp. xiii & 250. 


In this book the author examines a number of methods which have been used for 
resolving social conflicts, deducing from them a set of general principles. The techniques 
recounted are concerned mainly with small groups and industrial relations. They include 
citations of anecdotal evidence, opinions and scientific investigations. All are interesting 
and some are new to this reviewer. The conclusions drawn are that conflict is reduced by 
democratic participation which releases the energy of small groups, by having clear com- 
munication channels with discussion of facts first, and by improving individual adjust- 
ment. Social scientists would agree that these are broadly true, but it may be suggested 
that democracy only works within certain cultures and that certain communications are 
better left unsaid. Too little is made of the factor of individual adjustment and no mention 
is made of the Authoritarian Personality studies or of the Mental Health movement. 
Other notable omissions are research on attitude changing, and on the structural deter- 
minants of conflict within and between groups—where the work of the Tavistock 
Institute is important. On many of these questions there is a body of rigorously-acquired 
data—only dwarfed by the enormity of our ignorance: much of this material has been 
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ably reviewed by Klineberg.1 While it may be true that full use is not made of what 
is known, nevertheless the greater need is for painstaking research. 

The book is enthusiastic and well meaning, but it gives only a superficial journalistic 
account which displays no conception of scientific procedure. It is to be feared that the 
harm done through damaging ae reputation of Social Science may exceed the good 
done by preaching little sermons based on the early results of that science. Lastly it should 
be commented that the writer’s ill-concealed attitude toward Russia is scarcely in keeping 
with the rest of his message. 

Michael Argyle. 


Solitude and Privacy: A study of social isolation, its causes and therapy. Paul Halmos. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952. pp. 168. 


Dr. Halmos has written a valuable, stimulating, and erudite book on half a problem. 
He has analysed with great care—if with occasional tortuousness—the growth of an 
ideology of solitude, and in an interesting experimental study has nial the need for 
privacy in individuals to various clinically defined neurotic characteristics. By so doing, 
Dr. Halmos has contributed something of value to one of the major problems of today. 
The fact that civilization, as we know it, implies the breaking down of the traditional 
links binding men together, is one which has been before the eyes of social scientists 
since Le Play first published his studies, and more recently the work of many psychiatrists 
has shown a close correlation between emotional illness and shattered human relation- 
ships. The present writer’s work is a valuable synthesis of much that has been done in 
isolated fields and deserves the serious attention of all students of social pathology. 

Nevertheless, it becomes particularly apparent in the last chapters, in which he recom- 
mends therapeutic measures, that Dr. Halmos has failed to grasp all sides of the situation. 
What he has omitted is the positive aspect of isolation. It is true that in more primitive 
societies enormous emotional support is derived from clearly defined interpersonal 
relationships supported by all the paraphernalia of ritual and taboo. But the very strength 
of these bonds, which give so much certainty to human behaviour, deprives the individual 
of his freedom. So far as one can see, the progress of mankind is es by a progressive 
breakdown of these traditional and unquestionably accepted sanctions and their replace- 
ment by human associations based more eclectically upon affection and mutual interest. 
These associations no doubt are more uncertain, perhaps less frequent than those existing 
in primitive society, but where they do occur, they provide a greater scope for social and 
psychological mobility and for emotional security, which is all the more potent since it 
is based upon affection rather than precedent. The difference between these two forms of 
relationship can be noted in a more general sense when we compare town and country 
life. The villager is bound by innumerable bonds of material dependence to practically 
every other member of his small community. There will be many people he does not 
like, and many obligations which he fulfils, less from a sense of duty than because it is 
expected of him. He will also derive a considerable amount of emotional security from 
the fact that he knows how people will behave towards him, even if he knows they will 
behave badly. In town life, however (and here, of course, one speaks in generalities to 
which there are many exceptions), human relations are based much less on geographical 
propinquity than on choice. In every town there are many communities of like-minded 
persons whose contact is all the more fruitful for being based on a willing reciprocity. 
Certainly, there are also many people who have lost the primitive, without gaining the 
a modern type of emotional security, and it is no doubt with people of this sort 

at Dr. Halmos has had mostly to deal. But one gets the impression that he is too inclined 
to regard isolation, or withdrawal (because often associated with neurotic symptoms), as 
an absolute evil, rather than as a by-product of social change towards more conscious and 





1. Tensions Affecting International Understanding. SSRC 62, 1950. 
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co-operative community living. But this is less a criticism of Dr. Halmos’ theme than of 
his emphases. The reader will find much that is wise and stimulating, and if at times the 
stimulation is towards disagreement, the purposes of this book will be more completely 
fulfilled than by unequivocal praise. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 


Alcohol, Culture and Society. Clarence H. Patrick. Durham, N.C. Duke University Press, 
1952. pp. 176 & xv. 


The author of this book is professor of sociology at Wake Forest College, and he 
claims that he has presented familiar facts about the consumption of intoxicating bever- 
ages in an unfamiliar context. By this he means that he regards the drinking of alcohol 
as a culture phenomenon. How modest or immodest drinking is regarded depends on 
what your society and its mores will permit you to do. Hence the rarity of drunkenness 
among Jews and the differential ratio among men and women in most societies. 

It is a sane, unfanatical little book written for the layman. It is perhaps also rather too 

destrian and uninteresting in treatment of a vastly intriguing problem. For the sake of 

is thesis, Professor Patrick makes too little of individual dispositions and of the differ- 
ences which, as he will admit, make only a certain proportion of human beings in a given 
culture succumb to pathological addiction. The findings of depth pr and 
psychiatry are not given their due L ecny even though one cannot quarrel with his main 
thesis that drinking is in the last analysis a social phenomenon, hedged about with taboos 
and sanctions. 

The argument builds up by quotation from a number of authorities towards the 
conclusion that alcohol consumption, broadly, impairs the efficiency and health of 
societies as well as of individuals. The author finally examines some of the problems 
of social control: licensing, prohibition, and state monopoly which have been tried. He 
wisely concludes that since alcohol fills a social need, no good will come of reforms until 
acceptable substitutes for its release and escapist functions can be put in its place in the 
culture pattern. He outlines a programme of educative as well as legislative action to put 
in the place of the ill-fated 18th Amendment in the U.S.A. whose drinking mores are 
naturally the main focus of his interest. There is a very full sociological and specialist 
bibliography which enhances the value of the book for the student. 

is is a useful, unpretentious volume which will be of assistance to the saner and 
more gradualist among temperance advocates, and as an introduction to the problem 
to any serious reader. 


H. V. Dicks. 


Chamorros and Carolinians of Saipan. Alice Joseph and Veronica Murray. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1952. pp 381. 


Dr. Alice Joseph and Dr. Veronica Murray have carried out with admirable efficiency 
a difficult and, in some ways, an alarming task. Their work “has been planned experi- 
mentally as a deliberate attempt to find out how much information concerning person- 
ality structure in a cultural group can be obtained by a relatively short, standardized 
method in cases where there is not enough time for detailed personal and individual 
studies or systematic research on social and cultural backgrounds”. The research was 
carried out on the Chamorro and Carolinian peoples of Saipan as part of the adminis- 
trative and research programme carried out by the United States and their Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

The alarming character of this work lies in the concept that it is possible to draw 
a profile of a whole race, in the same way that one can produce a apchatngiasl profile 
of an individual. For generations there has been argument around the question of national 
character, and although we now have techniques enabling us to isolate specific features 
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of personality development, we are still very far from being able to plot the precise 
interaction of social and psychological factors or reach any real conclusion in these 
matters. Still less are we able either to account for or to contain in our theoretical presen- 
tation the vivid facts of personal idiosyncrasy. Anyone who has lived wilicleatly long 
with people of an alien culture will realize how invalid can be generalities based either 
on sociological or psychological analysis. Nevertheless, the work of Dicks, Kardiner, 
and many others has enabled us to isolate certain concepts which, if not providing the 
answer to the basic problems, have at least helped us to ask further and more searching 
questions. It should be emphasized, however, that what progress we have made has, in 
practically every case, been based upon most intensive and protracted field work. The 
sociological side, if one can so speak of it, of our psychological understanding of other 
societies, has usually been founded on field work lasting years, rather than months. One 
questions whether psychological insight obtained through test administration and a frag- 
mentary sage of past history and current social trends can ever precede the slow 
and humdrum collection of innumerable facts about everyday living and behaviour. It 
is not the execution of this work which is dangerous, but rather the idea which lies behind 
it. The belief that it may be possible to produce stereotyped forms of analysis which can 
be applied by virtually anybody, and which will reveal in the space of a few weeks’ 
investigation the character of the tribe or people, clearly contradicts our commonsense 
knowledge of the complexity and individuality of almost every social situation. There is 
a dangerous tendency to short-cut the rigours of the psychological investigation by what 
can only be termed tricks of the trade, but the social and human sciences are still rudi- 
mentary, and any labour-saving attempt to produce slick solutions is antagonistic to their 
ultimate development. Newliden, it is possible to see that this type of investigation, 
if not used as a basis for scientific hypothesis, may be of value to the administrator. 

This particular work is safe from the banality into which it might so easily have fallen, 
more one feels by the sensitive insight of the authors, than by the techniques which they 
used and the procedures they attempted to stereotype. When they ook of the factors 
which have produced the general social attitudes of their subjects, their words carry 
conviction, and it is only when they deal in technicalities (leaving behind, one might 
believe, their native sensitivity) that one loses interest and the sense of reality. One 
cannot help feeling, for example, that the Rorschach findings, which are discussed at 
considerable length, add little to what had been already demonstrated in more general 

ion. 

The type of work undertaken by the authors can perhaps only be completed by a 
dual sociological and psychological approach. The social anthropologist has so often 
demonstrated that forms of behaviour, even of an emotional nature, are so closely related 
to social imperatives, that a particular psychological or psychiatric interpretation, based 
on what would be the statistical norm for our own society, is completely invalid. 
Psychology working alone can, it is true, discover the existence of particular emotional 
factors, but whether it can understand their significance, and the place which they take 
in the whole complexity of life, is an entirely different matter. One can only hope that 
investigations of this type will obtain their full value by collaboration with members of 
other social disciplines and will in that way contribute to a real social science rather than 
to a lop-sided psychology. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 


Research Methods in Social Relations; With Especial Reference to Prejudice. Marie Jahoda, 
Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook. 2 vols. New York, Dryden Press, 1951. 

pp. 726. 
Part 1 of the work under review was written by three authors and Part 2 by sixteen 
specialists in particular fields. In addition, there is a large editorial committee, a group of 
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sponsors, two editorial readers, and several people to lend a hand. Such extensive col- 
laboration has led to a certain unevenness, not so much of quality but from a tendency 
for no two authors to be addressing quite the same audience. More happily—the col- 
laboration also meant that the original suggestion for a book on methods of measuring 
prejudice has been generalized into something much wider. An emphasis on prejudice 
remains, largely indeciiig the choice of illustrations in Part 1. In Part 2 it is hardly 
discernible and those readers who require a general treatment of methods should not 
be deterred by the rider to the title. 

Until quite recently, most of the study of social relations has been oriented to specific 
practical problems. This has occurred either with the tacit realization that only so can 
methods be developed and experts trained; or with the Applied or Action Research 
rationale that what om already been achieved is a set of tools, which, though crude, are 
better than any existing—and ought not to be idle when the world is full of jobs they 
can do. The present book comes down four-square for the latter approach. 

No one can be critical of this, though some may have doubts. If we accept that the 
overriding purpose is the furthering of social science and that its practitioners require to 
be paid—the main issue becomes “what sort of Applied Research?” Is there a constant 
effort to develop and improve methods and to fit the scraps of evidence, however discrete, 
together? The answer here is yes. Some mention of the risks, as well as the possibilities, 
for an academic discipline would have been valuable. But these are deeply inherent in the 
postgraduate training system for which the book is designed, rather than in the book 
itself. 

Parts 1 and 2 together are organized as a text for courses in research methods, “. . . 
bringing together on an introductory level the considerations which enter into every step 
of the research process’, ahd it is on this claim that they should be judged. There is not 
much that is new, and in places the synthesizing is tedious. There is, however, plenty of 
good criticism as well as description and in particular cases, as with the treatments of 
Matrix Analysis, Guttman’s Scale, and Lazarfields’ Latent Structure methods, enough 
information is given to help set in focus recent and important methods that have so far 
been little used. 

The timeworn treatments of interview and questionnaire are here, but essential to the 
pattern and somehow managing to achieve a fresh slant. Particularly useful is Kornhauser’s 
guide to questionnaire writing. 

Less essential is a good deal of padding of the sort that anyone taking a postgraduate 
course, and many others besides, ought to know. Who, for example, should need to be 
told that “. . . it is a serious mistake to confine one’s bibliographical survey to studies 
that are immediately relevant to one’s area of interest”? Again, surely one who is suffici- 
ently sophisticated to take these courses at all does not need to be told that he can get 
a feeling for his problem by talking to people who already know something about it; or 
to have such a process dignified by the name of an “Experience Survey” in search of 
“. .. insight provoking respondents’? A treatise on budgeting for a research project adds 
little to a value of the work. To make a detailed disposition of time and money, not 
only among staff, but among operations, before the study begins must be rarely possible. 
Anyway, it is the thin end of a bureaucratic wedge that could be extremely harmful to 
the research process. It brings visions of stalemate because the “‘t test” consultant will not 
advise outside the terms of his contract! 

So much for the padding. In Part 1, beside good discussions of the many methods of 
data collection, there are excellent chapters on Research Design, Analysis, and Inter- 
pretation and Research and Theory. 

Special note should be made of the fact that, although the book reflects the general 
approach to attitudes, a welcome makeweight is provided in an appendix by Isidor Chein. 
This is an extensive schematic outline for the description and measurement of attitudes. 


Ten main considerations are outlined, all of which need to be understood before the 
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comparison of one person’s attitude with another’s becomes exact, and theory-building 
advances beyond its present stage (though this is welcome indeed) of all draughtsmanship 
and no bricks. Chein’s categories include cognitive, affective and “policy” orientations 
and degrees of consistency, tenacity, salience, and consciousness of attitudes. 

In Part 2 the specialists elaborate in more detail the methods introduced in Part 1. 
An article by Alvin Zander on the systematic observation of small groups surveys an area 
in which substantial advances in technique have been made. Although the first essays in 
these methods made them appear beyond the reach of all but handsomely endowed pro- 
jects—it is now apparent that much will be learned by the use of trained student observers 
using relatively inexpensive recording devices. Unfortunately, large areas of study depend 
on the analysis of even larger time units than such methods can compass. W. F. Whyte’s 
chapter shows how much “field work”’ is still dependent on the experienced observer 
adapting himself in the best way to the particular situation. Methods here can hardly be 
elevated to the rule of thumb level. 

Sociometry is lucidly handled by Loomis and Proctor, with a critical survey of the 
many forms of analysis that can be applied to its data. The dangers of applied research 
are highlighted by these authors in their observation that scciometric techniques seem well 
suited to tackling social problems, but satisfactory proof for their validity is still awaited 
by comparison with other criteria of “cohesiveness” and “satisfaction”. The present 
reviewer finds it surprising, for example, that an index of group cohesion based on 
number of mutual pair choices is uncritically accepted. If it were validated it would surely 
contribute a great deal towards the theory of group structure. 

However, the fact that the uneven patches in the development of social science 
become apparent when its methodology is presented to us in an integrated form is only 
one of many commendations that can be made of this venture. 

Terence Lee. 


A Survey of Rewards and Punishments in Schools. National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales (Publication No. 3). London, Newnes Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. pp. 432. . 


The main significance of this book—the first major report of an extremely important 
educational body—is not that it gives a vast amount of information on the question of 
rewards and punishments in schools. This is indeed most valuable, but the way in which 
it is treated is far more so. The last paragraph, quoted here in full, will give the reader an 
inkling of an approach which has perhaps never been applied before to educational 
problems, certainly not on so grand a scale or to so large a batch of original and well- 
ordered material. 


“The object of these final comments on this investigation is not to make a case for 
the retention or the abolition of corporal punishment nor to support or condemn 
present practices and opinions. Their purpose has been to draw attention to teaching 
as a public service, and to stress the ways in which the teaching situation forms the 
nexus of a complicated system of social and psychological tensions. No discussion 
about rewards and punishments, particularly punishments, can be conducted intelli- 
gently without adequate reference to this tension system. To a great extent the causes 
of misdemeanour and behaviour difficulty arise therein. The teachers’ motives for 
punishing, the extent to which they themselves can actually control the tensions, the 
relative responsibility for the causative factors involved and any assessment of practic- 
able methods of reform all require to be considered against this background of 
interpretation.” 


Certain slightly adverse comments have been made on this book because the con- 
clusions and recommendations were not sufficiently startling or provocative and because 
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they were not specifically in line with any popular theory of child development. But 
such criticisms ignore the basis of growth in the human and social sciences, which is to 
develop the understanding and the technique required to see things in whole rather than 
in part and to discover reliable means of recording both diversity within the wholeness 
and the wholeness within diversity. 

This work is not only an epic of research method and conceptual thinking, but a mine 
of fascinating information. For example, we discover the precise ages at which different 
types of children are most unmanagable; we learn that rural children are, on the whole, 
more tractable than those from towns; and, a point of particular interest to adults of every 
kind, we learn that the rewards and punishments which we consider to be most deterrent 
or most stimulating are rated pretty low by the children themselves. The deterrent most 
feared is a bad report for home, while the most prized rewards—a good report, success 
in tests and scoring marks for a team in either work or sport—show that of first-most 
importance for the child are things which either worsen or improve his integrated 
relationships with school or family. Teachers, on the other hand, give greater value to 
punishments and rewards which treat the child apart from his context in any group. In 
their order of merit for deterrents, a bad home report comes only fifth and is preceded 
by extra work, reprimands and similar highly individual things. The same holds good for 
incentives, where a good report rates sixth and marks for a team still lower. This differ- 
entiation of the organization of the social and psychological fields of children and grown- 
ups should do much to diminish a fruitful source of misunderstanding. The actual 
treatment of corporal punishment, the main topic around which this research developed, 
is extremely interesting and should do much to modify both the “tough” and the senti- 
mental attitudes towards it. We learn for example that the normally well-behaved child 
does not suffer from corporal punishment, and that if it is once inflicted, he may be 
deflected from occasional naughtiness. On the other hand, certain habitually “bad” 
children are not only not deterred by beating, but often actually made “‘worse”’. 

Educationists and social scientists, as a whole, owe a considerable debt to Mr. B. S. 
Morris, who as Director of the Foundation was wholly responsible for the final form 
of the volume, and to Mrs. Highfield and Mr. Pinsent, who did the research upon which 
it is based. It would be a sad commentary on society if their work did not lead to new 
and wider understanding of issues normally obscured by prejudice and tradition. 

-A. C. T. W. Curle. 
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